ANNOUNCEMENT 
SINCE 1931 


Minnesota Mutual has been whittling away at the 
basic problem of enabling the AVERAGE life 
insurance salesman to earn a worthwhile living. In 
that respect we feel that our “tool kit" is now quite 
complete. 


WE ARE NOW READY TO EMPLOY—ON A SALARY— 
Men from our own ranks— 


Who will be trained by the Home Office and in the Twin Cities in the 
personal use of a proven organized sales plan—then left at that work for 
an experience of six months. 


Be trained thereafter—again by the Home Office—to use a tested 
method of finding, selling, hiring, training salesmen—and left at that 
work for another six months. 


Be then put “on the road''—given a "front-line" experience of from 
three to six months in each of at least three different agencies. 


As soon as an appropriate opening occurs thereafter, he will be set up in 
his own agency, in the building of which he may then have the assistance 
of other men going through a like experience. 


WE ARE CHOOSING FROM OUR OWN STAFF MEN OVER AGE 25 
AND UNDER 35, EAGER FOR WORK, EQUIPPED WITH A GOOD 
MIND AND AT LEAST FAIR EDUCATION, PREFERABLY MARRIED— 
WHO ARE READY TO GRASP THE CHANCE OF THEIR LIVES. 


OUR HOPE IS ULTIMATELY SO TO DEVELOP ALL OUR 
GENERAL AGENTS, AND FROM OUR OWN "FOLKS." . 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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You can get the full story of the world’s 
oldest insurance school—and the qualifications 
necessary for admission from any local Travelers office 


TRE 1 RAVE LE RS 


The Travelers Insurance Company The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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G. W. Smith Sees 
Change in Options 


Such Trend Would Enhance Pres- 
ent Policies, Says New Eng- 
land’s Chief 


PEAK PRODUCTION IN ’36 


Total Was $144,814,000 with Gain of 
$64,000,000 in Insurance 
in Force 


NEW YORK, Jan. 21.—Policies now 
being issued constitute the greatest buy 
that can be looked for for some years 
to come, “if there should be a trend to 
changes in optional settlements, and I 
rather expect there will be,” President 
George Willard Smith of the New 
England Mutual Life told members of 
the company’s metropolitan New York 
field force. Mr. Smith also revealed that 
the New England’s 1936 business had 
established a new peak of production, 
amounting to $144,814,000 in paid busi- 
ness. Insurance in force gained $64,- 
000,000. 

Dealing with the investment situation, 
which would be the main basis for any 
change in settlement options, Mr. Smith 
said that as great a volume of bonds 
called might be expected in 1937 as in 
1936, when for the New England alone, 
the figure averaged $1,000,000 a month 
m securities called for refinancing at 
lower rates. The reason why more bor- 
rowers did not take advantage of the 
call privilege last year was due to later 
call dates, many of which would fall in 
1937. The New England received $750,- 
000 in call premiums last year but these 
are not credited to the general interest 
rates but go into surplus as a profit 
and loss item. 


Doesn’t Offset Lower Rate 


He explained, however, that no call 
premium can counterbalance the lower 
interest rate on new bonds, which have 
25 to 30 year maturities, so that even if 
there should be a decided improvement 
im interest rates so much of the bond 
mvestments of every life company is 
down to lower interest bases that it will 
take some years for bond interest to 
make any great contribution to excess 
interest earnings. At the same time, he 
pointed out that when bonds do get 
back to a 5 percent basis the asset struc- 
ture of life companies will respond re- 
markably well because they have a 
steady inflow of cash to invest. 

In spite of the advocacy of term in- 
Surance by books which are “incorrect 
in theory and in fact and written for 
Sales to an uncomprehending audience,” 
there has been no perceptible trend 
toward term, Mr. Smith said, pointing 
out that the New England’s term busi- 
hess, including the term portion of the 
‘New Englander” policies, dropped 
‘Tom $29,400,000 in 1935 to $28,600,000 
n 1936. On the other hand, there has 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 





Internal Revenue Bureau 
Says Agents Are Employes 





WASHINGTON, June 21—The bu- 
reau of internal revenue has ruled in the 
case of a specific life company’s con- 
tracts that both its general agents and 
soliciting agents are employes under the 
social security act and not independent 
contractors. The government’s position 
was that there is a continuing relation- 
ship under which the company has the 
right to tell its representatives not only 
what they shall do but how, even if it 
does not exercise the right. 


May Present Other Cases 


While the decision is adverse to the 
life companies’ contention that commis- 
sion-paid agents are independent con- 
tractors, the government has stated that 
each case will be considered on _ its 
merits, and it is hoped that in other 
cases the present decision may be re- 
versed, leading to a possibility of rever- 
sal of the government’s general atti- 
tud¢ toward the life agent’s status. 

However, it is likely that the life 
conipanies through the Life Presidents 
Association and American Life Conven- 
tion will seek court reversal of the opin- 
ion in a test case. They probably will 
take it soon before the district court of 
the District of Columbia. 


Could Rewrite Contracts 


Life companies easily could avoid the 
opinion—which undoubtedly is con- 
curred in by the commissioner of inter- 
nal revenue, by rewriting all agency con- 
tracts so as to avoid any suggestion of 
employer-employe relationship. How- 
ever, to do so would impale them on 
the horns of an equally painful di- 
lemma. They would have to phrase the 
contracts so no faintest suggestion of 
control of time and effort, contribution 
for office quarters, etc., is embodied. To 
do so would cause a horde of field prob- 
lems to arise, it is believed; difficulty in 
collecting premiums from agents, and 
in many other essential functions. 


Expected to Fight Issue 


The disposition of the life companies 
appears to be to fight out the clear-cut 
issue presented here. They hold even 
independent contractors are subject to 
some control by their principals. They 
believe the agency functions contain no 
more elements of employer-employe 
relationship than in the case of a build- 
ing contractor, who must build accord- 
ing to the blue-prints, on the plat of 
ground designated, etc., within the con- 
tract cost, etc., but has control over 
his own time and methods by which he 
completes the project satisfactory to 
the other contracting party. 


Hopeful of Winning Point 


The life companies are convinced the 
revenue bureau has missed some im- 
portant considerations and in good time 
commissioned-agents will be ruled in- 
dependent contractors. 

The contracts on which the test opin- 
ion was rendered, while probably not mak- 
ing the best case for the companies, are 
close enough to average contracts in 
use to create a serious condition if the 
opinion is not set aside. Companies 
feel the revenue bureau should on so 





important an issue have granted a hear- 
ing—but this was. not done. It is 
deemed unwise and probably unprof- 
itable to take another case to the bu- 
reau for opinion, as a very strong case 
must be made to cause the commis- 
sioner and his aides to change their 
minds. 

The opinion, signed by Morrison Sha- 
froth, chief counsel, with the company’s 
name deleted is: 

Reference is made to your letter of 
Oct. 19, 1936, forwarding letter of Oct. 
13, 1936, from the ——-——— Life Insur- 
ance Company and the enclosures men- 
tioned in such letters which relate to 
the question of whether 
———, a general agent of the com- 
pany, and , a sol- 
iciting agent, appointed by such general 
agent are “employes” within the mean- 
ing of the social security act or inde- 
pendent contractors not affected by such 
act. Pursuant to an oral request for 
more information, you have also sub- 
mitted further facts in the form of a let- 
ter from the above general agent under 
date of Dec. 16, 1936. 








General Agent's Status 


The status of the above general agent 
will first be considered. It appears that 
the above company carries on a life 
insurance business in many of the states 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia under the general agency sys- 
tem whereunder a general agent is ap- 
pointed by the company to procure ap- 
plications for insurance, deliver policies 
and collect premiums within a _ pre- 
scribed territory. 

On July 12, 1918, the company en- 
tered into a contract with the above 
general agent whereunder such agent 
was to be compensated on a commis- 
sion basis. Such contract reads in part 
as follows: 


Give Contract Provision 


“1. That said company hereby ap- 
points the said — a 
general agent of said company, and it 
shall be his duty as such general agent 
to solicit applications for life insurance 
in said company, to collect and pay over 
premiums on such insurance when ef- 
fected, unless by direction of said com- 
pany they are to be otherwise collected, 
and to perform such other duties as may 
be required of him by said company. He 
shall act exclusively for said company, 
and shall tender to it all applications for 
insurance in said company obtained by 
him or by persons in his employ or 
under his control; shall promptly for- 
ward to the home office of said company 
all such applications whether the local 
medical examiner shall have advised or 
failed to advise their acceptance; shall 
devote his entire time, to the exclusion 
of any other vocation, to the business 
of said company; and shall be governed 
in the transaction of said business 
strictly by the rules of, and the instruc- 
tions from time to time given by, said 
company. 

“2. That said general 





agent may, 


personally and by agents in his employ, 
solicit applications for insurance in said 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 








Compile Sales 
Data by Trades 


Manufacturing and Wholesale- 
Retail Businesses Rank 
High Numerically 


HOME STILL BEST SOURCE 


Non-Medical Applications Are Outnum- 
bering Medicals by a Ratio 
of 11 to 8 


Manufacturing ‘and wholesale-retail 
trades ranked high numerically as life 
insurance applicants, while manufactur- 
ing executives as a group led in amount 
applied for, with an average of nearly 
$9,000, as revealed in the most compre- 
hensive and detailed semi-annual buy- 
ers’ survey ever conducted by the 
American Service Bureau of Chicago—a 
review of 20,000 individuals applying for 
life insurance in December. ; 

The home continues the biggest 
source of applications, the so-called 
“non-gainful” occupational group, made 
up of housewives, students and children, 
furnishing one out of every four appli- 
cants. . 

Male outnumbered female applicants 
about three to one, the percentage of 
women being highest throughout the 
north central states and lowest in the 
deep south. Non-medical applications 
in the entire group studied outnumbered 
the medical in the ratio of 11 to 8. A 
preponderance of non-medical applica- 
tions came from the south, southwest 
and mountain districts, while medical 
applications exceeded non-medical by a 
good margin in states from Ohio west 
through Nebraska. 

Carefully Grouped 


The present survey of the bureau is 
simplified by grouping applicants in 12 
major classifications by occupation, with 
124 sub-groupings. “Every effort was 
made to give a broad cross-section of 
buyers of life insurance,” said N. 
Parker, president, “the 20,000 cases rep- 
resenting nearly 40 millions of new in- 
surance applied for during December 
throughout the United States, with the 
exception of the north Atlantic states. 

A 20 percent increase in number of 
applications for $2,000 and more, with 
1,780 persons applying for policies of 
$5,000 or larger, is significant indication 
of improved buying in the life insurance 
field. The average amount applied for, 
however, varies little from that found in 
previous semi-annual surveys, being still 
about $2,000. : 

In spite of the old rule in life selling 
that old policyholders are the best pros- 
pects, only 9 percent of the 20,000 indi- 
viduals surveyed indicated they already 
had life insurance in the same company 
to which they were applying for new 
insurance, while 25 percent indicated 
they had life insurance in other com- 
panies. “It appears,” said Mr. Parker, 
“that much work might profitably be 
done among old policyholders to secure 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 
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Roper and Parkinson Headline Program at 


Philadelphia Golden Jubilee 


Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. 
Roper sent up several trial balloons per- 
taining to life insurance at the golden 
jubilee dinner of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. He inti- 
mated federal control of life insurance 
by referrfmg to the advisability of some 
plan for life companies “along the gen- 
eral lines of the federal reserve system 
for banks,” contending that such a plan 
would “promote confidence in the sta- 
bility of the institution of insurance and 
the mutual protection of the company, 
the policyholder and the public,” as well 
as regulating companies that “won’t lis- 
ten to reason and that need regulation.” 

Secretary Roper strongly advocated a 
uniform system of state supervision, 
asserting that it would be “wise and 
beneficial to achieve the needed uni- 
formity in insurance under the compact 
clause of the constitution.” Pointing to 
the American Bar Association’s uniform 
negotiable instrument law as an example 
of the value of more uniform procedures, 
he asserted that “changed conditions 
have broadened the need for wise guid- 
ance of the people in the process of 
readjusted living and of the economic 
responsibilities attendant upon those 
having dependents. To most efficiently 
attain these objectives it is highly desir- 
able that insurance executives consider 
the wisdom of promoting the develop- 
ment of a uniform system of state sup- 
ervision.” 


Service to Society 
Stressed by Roper 


Secretary Roper stressed the point 
that “life insurance, more than the aver- 
age business institution, must recognize 
the fact that it is permitted to exist only 
for service to society.” In developing 
this thought, the secretary several times 
mentioned the need for reducing life 
premiums. “Consideration must be given 
to the needs and financial resources of 
the policyholder so that the form of in- 
surance and the cost will not exceed the 
ability of the insured to keep the policy 
in force,” he said. “Insurance should 
be made as cheap through increased 
volume as economical and safe manage- 
ment will permit, thus enabling larger 
numbers of our people of all income 
groups to participate in its economic and 
social benefits. Associated, however, 
with this cheapening of cost to the in- 
sured must be educational and _ health- 
supporting endeavors between the com- 
pany and its policyholders. 

“Tt is essential that you not only study 
continuously how you can strengthen 
your company, how the insured public 
can be better protected and what you 


can do to improve your services in con- 
tinuously changing economic conditions, 
but also study how to so manage as to 
reduce insurance costs to the public,” 
he declared. 

Thomas I. Parkinson, president of the 
Equitable Life of New York, speaking 
extemporaneously, said without mention- 
ing the secretary’s statement that life 
companies were permitted to exist only 
for service to society, that “the will to 
serve was the dominating evolution of 
life insurance management;” that life 
insurance had no other purpose; that it 
was wholly a mutual business and that 
in law and in fact, it was owned by the 
policyholders. “We are the servants of 
our policyholders.” Companies can only 
exist if they are managed for the public 
good, he said. Mr. Parkinson had 
brought out that the will to provide 
service to policyholders was the primary 
purpose of the companies; the welfare 
of the general public the secondary aim. 


Definite Standards of 
Life Underwriting Approved 


Mr. Parkinson paid tribute to the field 
men. Citing the Equitable of London, 
which has always operated without 
agents, he-declared that while its cost 
might be cheaper, it could not touch the 
American companies for “public service.” 
That “if service is to be rendered to the 
public, it must involve the efforts of 
agents and a slightly higher net cost.” 

Mr. Parkinson said he had witnessed 
the agent evolve from a peddler of poli- 
cies to a purveyor of service—from a 
mere salesman to a professional status. 
“Because of the agents, the life under- 
writers association, and the training,” he 
said, “we are approaching the establish- 
ment of definite standards for life under- 
writers.” 

Mr. Parkinson vigorously asserted that 
“ours is a soliciting service rather than 
a solicited one.” That life insurance will 
not sit back and wait to be called but 
instead “offers itself to the community 
for preventive service.” 


Service Is Dominating 
Motive of Life Companies 


While the C. L. U.’s are needed and 
essential in preparing programs for men 
of means, Mr. Parkinson contended that 
“the great mass in the lower income 
group” does not need such technical 
service but instead needed the great hu- 
manitarian service of the average agent. 
“They don’t need lectures on economics 
but enthusiasm on the message you have 
to give.” The problem is one “of mis- 
sionary work; of persuasion. Let’s all 
of us recharge our batteries and get a 








newer and better conception of life in- 
surance.” 

The Philadelphia association an- 
nounced two awards. The past presi- 
dent’s trophy for “meritorious sustained 
activity in the interests of life insurance” 
went to Dr. Solomon S. Huebner, dean 
of the American College of Life Under- 
writers, who was unable to be present. 
The second award was to Donald Christ 
of the Millard Orr agency of the North- 
western Mutual Life, for the best essay 
on life insurance. 

Mayor S. Davis Wilson of Philadel- 
phia asserted that “there will be no four- 
mill tax, or any other tax, on life insur- 
ance as long as I am mayor.” 


Congressman Pays Strong 
Tribute to Life Insurance 


Congressman Dewey Short of Mis- 
souri urged support of the constitution, 
asserting that while progress could not 
come without innovations that mere 
change alone did not always signify 
progress. Paying strong tribute to the 
institution of life insurance, Mr. Short 
asserted that life insurance had weath- 
ered the storm of the depression because 
it dealt not only with cold dollars and 
cents but also with the future welfare 
of a man and his family. 

In addition to Mr. Parkinson, an even 
dozen company presidents were present 
at the dinner. There were also quite a 
number of company officials. 

John W. Clegg, of the Penn Mutual 
Life, past president of both the national 
and Philadelphia associations, was the 
toastmaster. 

Those seated at the head table besides 
the speakers and A. B. Levy, president 
of the association, were: Morgan B. 
Brainard, president Aetna Life; Frazar 
B. Wilde, president Connecticut General 
Life; Adolph A. Rydgren, president Con- 
tinental American Life; Walter LeMar 
Talbot, president Fidelity Mutual Life; 
James A. Fulton, president, Home Life; 
E. S. Brigham, vice-president National 
Life; George W. Smith, president New 
England Mutual Life; Alfred L. Aiken, 
president New York Life; Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, vice-president Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life; William H. Kingsley, presi- 
dent Penn Mutual Life; Clifton Maloney, 
president Philadelphia Life; Alexander 
Mackie, president Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund; M. Albert Linton, president 
Provident Mutual Life; George H. 
Chace, vice-president Prudential; J. N. 
Jamison, executive vice-president Reli- 
ance Life; T. G. Woolford, chairman of 
board Retail Credit; Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, president Security Mutual Life; 
J. D. VanScoten, vice-president Standard 








FIGURES FROM DECEMBER 31, 1936 STATEMENTS 








Change Change 
Total in Surplus to New Bus. Ins. in Force in Ins. 
Assets Assets Policyholders 1936 Dec. = 1936 In cael 
$ $ $ $ 
Amer. Reserve Life.. 4,501,721 +420,119 427,417 2,452,880 21,322,027 +579,808 
Amer Union, Okla... 122,192 + 34,045 62,927 3,825,806 10,023,103 + 2,972,533 
Amicable Life, Tex... 10,722,107 +756,455 1,362,195 11,425,184 77,668,171 —759,907 
Citizens Life, La.... 222,798 + 11,000 43,457 951,928 1,242,067 +125,000 
Continental Amer..... 19,532,025. +1,579,092 1,944,560 19,321,672 116,433,002 +5,372,003 
Equitable Life, Ia....158,856,955 +10,1938,700 7,125,739 146,500,400 555,707,437 +7,369,700 
General Mutual, O... 565,242 + 142,918 210,000 1,223,286 3,512,202 + 905,337 
Re in DRT UEOK,.. -igsiose,  oivassnn’ Poe tees 4,330,000 3,259,588 +1,857,592 
Home State Life..... 1,133,861 + 123,241 390,714 13,558,616 24,692,084 +1,248,631 
Life of Virginia..... 88,905,772 45,763,454 15,945,390 85,844,187 440,095,757 + 23,158,155 
Midland Life, Mo.... 5,791,186 + 334,700 212,677 25,053,524 35,124,393 + 509,559 
Midwest Life, Neb... 4,812,551 + 146,683 45 25,000 3,019,838 20,416,682 ——238,630 
Minn. Mutual Life... 37,280,553 +3,404,364 2,430,825 34,161,599 203,691,664 +5,831,102 
Montana Life ....... 13,415,755 +557,666 2,000,000 4,788,060 41,778,616 + 827,350 
New World L., Wash. 10,437,968 + 265,292 1,919,922 5,375,267 38,807,769 + 653,974 
Northwest’n Natl. L.. 60,047,054 45,317,527 %5,441,364 70,127,325 394,639,015 + 16,100,410 
Southwestern Life ... 51,852,241 +4,407,771 7,167,016 45,956,750 303,215,774 +15,171,042 
West. & South. Life.153,650,197 +9,681,136 22,274,700 163,958,589 802,254,657 +69,076,478 
1New business including increase and revivals, $48,466,108. 


2Includes revivals and increases. 


8Excludes asset fluctuation reserves of $556,413 previously 


‘Includes contingency $50,000, depreciation $82,243 and fluctuation in mortality $25,000. 
5Life only, annuities included. 
®Life and accident. 


Prem. Total Benefits Total 
Income Income Paid Disburs., 
1936 1936 1936 1936 
$ $ $ $ 

596,845 908,579 293,868 530,719 
107,142 139,768 21,773 118,496 
1,820,220 2,491,881 877,401 1,757,497 
67,257 85,380 25,011 74,827 
3,229,170 4,417,447 1,894,810 2,919,107 
19,546,792 30,667,597 11,968,549 19,909,375 
118,903 206,935 23,716 113,070 
i ore TSS Ie 
554,724 640,087 103,220 524,080 
14,656,867 19,584,412 6,680,672 14,858,626 
802,356 1,152,415 466,539 801,961 
5480,694 6764,742 335,300 66 21,194 
6,396,537 8,939,983 3,595,917 5,693,628 
1,412,107 2,313,779 1,039,144 1,756,561 
1,177,584 1,781,953 867,364 1,536,216 
10,801,160 14,483,910 5,315,296 9,337,932 
7,984,872 11,209,814 3,945,070 6,948,027 
25,215,787 35,547,821 12,113,606 26,125,616 


er 


included in surplus to policyholders. 





Life; Roger B. Hull, managing director 
National association. 

As former agent with the Mutual Life 
of New York and the State Mutual Life, 
Secretary Roper said he had discovered 
that the secret of becoming a successfy] 
life underwriter is “to blend personal 
service with the technique of salesman- 
ship and thus inseparably coordinate the 
interests of the company with those of 
the insured.” 

The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion from February, 1932, through De- 
cember, 1936, authorized $54,500,000 in 
loans to life companies, of which nearly 
$11,000,000 was canceled or withdrawn 
due to the upward trend in_ business 
conditions. ‘Only approximately $2, 
000,000 remain to be repaid to the goy- 
ernment from the total of $43,000,000 
that were actually disbursed to insurance 
companies by the R. F. C. This is strik- 
ing evidence of the strength and stability 
of insurance institutions and a mont- 
mental tribute to the efficiency and pro- 
gressiveness of insurance management.” 

Citing the growth of life insurance 
during the past 50 years, Mr. Roper said 
“it is reported that cash repayments on 
policy loans increased greatly in 1936 
and that there was a reduction in the 
amount of new policy loans. This is 
not only evidence of a healthy insurance 
condition, but it also reflects better con- 
ditions in finance and confidence among 
policyholders throughout the country.” 


Contributions of Life 
Insurance Are Praised 


“The records of life insurance com- 
panies, more than of any other business, 
express the relative growth of the spirit 
of social and financial responsibility for 
the other fellow. The contributions that 
life insurance companies annually make 
toward building the American home life 
go a long way toward the maintenance 
of the higher standard of living of our 
people. The fact that about $2,500,000; 
000 were paid to beneficiaries last year, 
compared with $82,000,000 paid out fifty 
years ago, effectively places this great 
institution in the forefront of agencies 
that safeguard and_ stabilize society,’ 
said Mr. Roper. 


Challenge to Executives 
of Life Companies 


“The vast public equity invested in 
insurance is a challenge to the executives 
of the companies to see that insurance 
premiums are economically collected and 
used, that reserves are safely and wisely 
invested, and that claims are promptly 
and properly paid. But there is a fur- 
ther responsibility in these times. This 
involves the rendering of assistance to 
beneficiaries, unskilled in handling funds, 
to safeguard against unethical funeral 
direction with exorbitant costs and the 
racketeer with wild and unsound invest- 
ment schemes. There is in my opinion 
a real guardianship needed here, espe 
cially in the cities.” ; 

Mr. Roper urged the education 0 
agents so as to better secure the public. 
“It is gratifying that many of your com: 
panies are conducting preparatory 
schools for equipping the representatives 
of your companies. In no field is educa 
tion in its broadest interpretation mort 
important than in this . . . The safety 
of any institution not only depends o 
material assets, but upon the charactet, 
moral integrity and competence of 4 
those conducting it, just as we must 
have for our best development the hig! 
est principles and service objectives ™ 
our leaders in government... The fina 
cial results of life insurance compamié 
are so large and so extensive that the 
public must be kept assured of thet 
human interest as well as financial 1 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 28) 
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'tesolution adopted at the Hot Springs, 


country into six districts for convention 


| Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 


_ trict of Columbia. 


» South Dakota. 


| who would have the responsibility of 
{ soaring a representative to act in behalf 
- Of that zone in any convention examina- 





BiG Blackall, Connecticut; (2) R. L. 
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Examination Plan 
to Be Followed 


Committee Meets in Chicago to 
Work Out Procedure to Be 
Pursued 


COMPROMISE IS REACHED 


Insurance Commissioners Find an Ac- 
cord with the New York Depart- 
ment and Superintendent Pink 


The examinations committee of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners at a meeting in Chicago last 
week, with Jess G. Read of Oklahoma 
presiding as chairman, reached an agree- 
ment with Superintendent Pink of New 
York so that representatives of other 
sections of the country will participate 
with his department in the examination 
of New York companies. The commit- 
tee will send representatives to New 
York to cooperate with the New York 
department examiners in forthcoming 


examination of the Metropolitan Life 
and Home Life. 


Statement Is Issued 


The statement given out after the 
meeting prepared jointly by Mr. Read 
and R. M. Clark, first deputy of New 
York, is as follows: 

“Under Mr. Pink’s proposal all of the 
work required in the preparation of the 
reports of the New York department 
will be done by the New York examin- 
ers but the representatives of the com- 
mittee will assist and cooperate with 
the New York examiners and will have 
full access to all of the files and records 
of the companies. At the conclusion of 
the examinations the committee’s repre- 
sentatives may concur in the New York 
report, prepare supplemental memoranda 
or write separate reports of their own 
as they may deem advisable. 


Country Will Be Zoned 


“The committee also considered the 
Ark, meeting in December to zone the 


examination purposes, each of these dis- 
tricts to be composed of eight states, 
with the District of Columbia added to 
the district in which the states surround- 
ing it are assigned. 

“The zones proposed by Chairman 
Jess G. Read and approved by the com- 
mittee are as follows: 

1. Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 


land, New York, New Jersey. 
2, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Dis- 


Zone No. 3 


3. Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, Missouri, 
entucky, 

4. Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 


5. Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Colorado, 

yoming. 

6. Washington, Oregon, California, 
Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada. 

The committee authorized Chairman 
Read to name a chairman in each zone 


bag in which such zone is to participate. 
Mr. Read appointed the following: (1) 


Bowen, Ohio: (3) R. E. O’Malley, Mis- 





Public Relations Head 
of Western & Southern 














W. C. SAFFORD 


W. C. Safford of Cincinnati, former 
Ohio insurance superintendent who was 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Western & Southern Indemnity and 
Western & Southern Fire, allied with 
the Western & Southern Life until they 
voted to retire, has been elected vice- 
president of the Western & Southern 
Life and placed in charge of its public 
relations. 


D. E. Mathis, assistant manager Com- 
monwealth Life, Chattanooga, Tenn., who 
was one of the company’s 10 leading as- 
sistants in 1936, has been installed as 
noble grand master of Sun _ lodge 
Loo0° F 


Gratifying Results Shown 


in Annual Statement Data 





PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


Preliminary figures of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life show that its business is 
growing at a rate in keeping with the 
skyward trend of business in general. 
Volume of new sales is up more than 
16 percent. Voluntary surrender and 
lapsation of policies are at their lowest 
point in the last 15 years; while the net 
increase of insurance in force is in ex- 
cess of $20,000,000. This is over three 
times larger than the substantial growth 
of the previous year. 

In estimating the probable causes of 
these trends, D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
president, said that, whenever any or- 
ganization runs ahead of the average for 
its particular industry, the reasons are 
usually similar, regardless of the kind 
of business involved. “More often than 
not,” he said, “such progress is the re- 
sult of improved methods of distribution 
combined with vigorous advertising. 

“For many years, we have employed 
a field organization of full-time men 
only; but we can never be content with 
their initial training and selection. Im- 
provements in both management and 
supervision are always necessary and 
prove to be especially profitable when 
you are dealing with successful men. In 
addition, we have maintained our na- 
tional advertising campaign at its full 
vigor and, in 1936, we have been re- 
warded with an increase of nearly three- 
fourths of a million dollars of new busi- 
ness traceable to that source alone.” 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 


The Columbian National Life ended 
1936 with the best record in several 





years. Total paid business amounted to 








in the service. 


vision of his General Agent? 


Independence Square 





Nine Sales, One Lead 


The General Agent who distributes the various types of 
leads to his underwriters benefits himself, and them, and 
their prospects who become policyholders, if he insists on 
immediate follow-up and immediate report. There’s too much 
wastage without such insistence; and without it, also, the 
company itself is deprived of full returns on its investment 


One of our Ohio representatives recently was given a 
lead on a farmer. He started after dinner in the evening. 
The fog was so thick that when half way he almost turned 
back. He found his prospect was uninsurable, and that his 
wife was 52 years of age and probably uninsurable. There 
were twelve children, ranging from 7 to 26 years of age. He 
sold nine, and expects to close two more, making a total of 
eleven,—the youngest is under our age limit. 


Are leads worth while? Ought they not to be part of the 
daily routine of every underwriter, under the strict super- 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


PHILADELPHIA 
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$20,216,320, an increase of 10 percent. 

A $4,712,388 gain in insurance in force 
was made in 1936, compared to $238,627 
for 1935. 

The average size policy issued in 1936 
reached a new high figure of $3,511, 
compared to $2,869 in 1935. A sub- 
stantial contributing factor to the Co- 
lumbian’s large average size policy is 
the popularity of the Minute Man form. 
First introduced last May, this policy 
has maintained an average size of 
$7,200, and approximately one-fifth of 
the new life insurance written since 
May was on this plan. Paid business 
for December was the best in five years. 
December’s average size policy was 
$4,396. 

Vice-president A. A. McFall ex- 
pressed particular satisfaction with the 
improvement in lapses of first year busi- 
ness. The lapse ratio has been steadily 
dropping and a very substantial reduc- 
tion was effected during the twelve 
months of 1936. 

The accident and health department 
had a healthy gain in 1936. Claim ex- 
perience was satisfactory and new busi- 
ness increased more than 50 percent. 

A prime objective of Vice-president 
McFall has been to improve the earn- 
ings of ‘Columbian National fieldmen. 
With this in mind it is particularly in- 
teresting to note that the company’s 
record during 1936 was made with fewer 
men than the Columbian National has 
had in the field for many years. 


_— 


BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


The Bankers Life of Nebraska now 
has $124,328,640 insurance in force. Pol- 
icy loans decreased 12 percent in 1936 
and there was a substantial gain in as- 
sets now totaling $41,227,028. The lapse 
ratio was 6.99 percent, compared with 
6.98 percent the previous year; pay- 
ments to policyholders, $3,632,437; pol- 
icy loans, $8,712,000. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


The 42nd annual statement of the 
Kansas City Life shows assets $100,- 
530,286 of which $1,074,067 is cash, 
$28,621,749 federal bonds, $10,272,692 
other government bonds, $383,083 rail- 
road and public utility bonds, $11,581,- 
742 farm mortgages, $8,587,374 city 
mortgages, home office building $1,427,- 
422, other real estate $12,264,787, policy 
loans $21,311,667, participating policy 
surplus assigned $930,960, assets depre- 
ciation surplus $750,000, unassigned sur- 
plus $6,797,974, capital $1,000,000, insur- 
ance in force $435,701,967, paid policy- 
holders last year $8,165,118. 


MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE 


New paid business of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life in 1936 was $34,161,599, 
bringing total insurance in force to 
$203,691,664, a gain of nearly $6,000,- 
000. Total resources gained nearly $3,- 
500,000 in 1936 to a total of $37,280,553. 
Surplus is $2,430,824. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN LIFE 


The Western & Southern Life in- 
creased its assets $9,558,410 to $153,- 
527,471. Insurance in force gained $69,- 
076,478, totaling $802,254,657. U. S. 
government bonds total $48,732,449; 
municipal bonds (only $260 interest past 
due) $6,568,816; first mortgage loans 
city property $64,193,682; first mortgage 
loans farm property $1,060,299; ground 
rents $3,346,494; policy loans $8,041,122; 
preferred stocks $184,963; real estate 
$15,895,666 including home office prop- 
erties $1,168,500; cash on deposit $1,- 
884,542; net uncollected and deferred 
premiums $1,918,326; accrued interest 
on investments $1,701,106. Among lia- 
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Pacific Mutual’s Kemp 
Leaves Good Impression 





A. N. Kemp, president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, who is on a trip through 
the country visiting agencies following 
the decision of the court upholding the 
plan devised by the California insurance 
department to put the new company in 
the field and liquidate the old, has left a 
very fine impression not only on his 
own people but those with whom he has 
come in centact. Mr. Kemp is some- 
thing of an idealist and has become 
more so since he assumed the presidency 
of the Pacific Mutual. He has a genuine 
conception of trusteeship in the manage- 
ment of a life company. He sees the 
side of the policyholder and at the same 
time he is a great friend of the man in 
the field. 


Loyalty of Company’s People 


Mr. Kemp has been deeply impressed 
with the fealty of the Pacific Mutual 
employes at the head office and those 
in the field during the long weeks 
of turmoil and distress caused by the 
hearings at Los Angeles over the Car- 
penter plan of rehabilitation. As Mr. 
Kemp graphically puts it, “when people 
closely associated go through hell to- 
gether and emerge triumphantly they 
are brought together in a close comrade- 
ship and their loyalty to one another is 
abounding.” Only five general agents 
resigned from the Pacific Mutual during 
the last few months. There has been a 
marvelous steadfastness. Although nat- 
urally the agents were frightfully handi- 
capped in production only 80 agents 
went elsewhere. 


Clarified Some Features 


Mr. Kemp clarified some of the phases 
of the rehabilitation and his own con- 
nection with the Pacific Mutual which 
have not been understood by the out- 
siders. On assuming the presidency of 
the Pacific Mutual he had no conception 
whatever of the cataclysm that was to 
follow. He entered the company’s serv- 
ice at the urgent demand of important 
interests to bring about economies, co- 
ordinate the administration more effec- 
tively, to work out investments that had 
gone sour and to revise its investment 
policy. He dispels the idea that the Pa- 
cific Mutual people or the California 
department had any knowledge of what 
was forthcoming when he went into of- 
fice. The story has been going the 
rounds that Commissioner Carpenter 
was appointed because of the Pacific 
Mutual situation with the thought in 
mind that something drastic had to be 
done. Mr. Kemp denies this. 


No Knowledge of the Condition 


In other words, the general impres- 
sion has been that the Pacific Mutual 
knew about its condition two or three 
years before the crisis came and those 
interested were gradually building up the 
new plan accordingly. Mr. Kemp states 
that these are entirely erroneous reports. 
No one had any idea of what was subse- 
quently to transpire until the examina- 
tion was almost over. The deficiency in 
the Pacific Mutual was potential rather 
than actual. The California legislature 
had passed a new law in 1935 requiring 
different reserves for non-cancellable ac- 
cident and health insurance. When the 
Pacific Mutual’s own experience was 
projected into the future and the Cali- 
fornia reserve law was applied, the enor- 
mous deficit in the actual reserve was 
then ascertained and Mr. Kemp and his 
associates were informed. 


Plan Mapped Out to Save Company 


At that time Commissioner Carpenter 
took into his confidence the other com- 
missioners participating in the examina- 
tion. He, his associates and experts 
then formulated the plan for saving the 
Pacific Mutual. Mr. Kemp and the Pa- 


cific Mutual home office people found 
themselves engulfed in this surprising 





situation and went to work with a right 
good will to cooperate with the insur- 
ance department people in endeavoring 
to work out a plan. 

A great many people have wondered 
why the petition was filed with a judge 
who was a policyholder. It seemed re- 
markable that with all the legal talent 
engaged in forming the new enterprise, 
this fact was not brought out. Mr. 
Kemp states that it was necessary to file 
the petition with the presiding judge 
and nothing else could be done. He at 
once assumed jurisdiction himself. He 
had the assigning of these cases. Un- 








A. N. KEMP 


doubtedly he did not appreciate the 
situation which afterwards followed and 
which resulted in the case being trans- 
ferred to Judge Willis. 

The new Pacific Mutual, Mr. Kemp 
points out, has a very substantial and 
diversified investment portfolio. It natur- 
ally has learned its lesson from the old 
Pacific Mutual and goes forward with 
a clean slate. There has been an appeal 
made from the decision of Judge Willis 
but it is technical and nothing will come 
of it. In fact, the old issues are dead 
and the old company is nothing but a 
shell. The new company has taken over 
the business of the old company and the 
non-cancellable people have made their 
choice as to whether they will accept 
the revised schedule of benefits or if 
they have any claim whether they will 
make it against the old company. The 
new Pacific Mutual will continue to pay 
the benefits to non-cancellable claimants 
whose claims that had been substantiated 
at the time the case was filed. No new 
non-cancellable business will be written. 


Company Will Be Mutualized 


President Kemp states that as soon as 
possible the company will be mutualized. 
That will take some time to work out 
but eventually it will come. The insur- 
ance department of California in the per- 
son of Commissioner Carpenter owns 
the stock of the new Pacific Mutual and 
holds it under the rehabilitation plan. He 
is the conservator of the old company 
and now it will be liquidated. 

Inasmuch as the new Pacific Mutual 
has increased the dividend scale on par- 
ticipating life insurance it shows that 
the company is in splendid financial con- 
dition. There is no reason in the world 
why a person holding a policy in the 
Pacific Mutual should have any fear 
about it. The non-cancellable policy- 
holder must decide for himself whether 
he desires to continue under the new 
basis or not. 

President Kemp impresses everyone 
with his conscientious attitude. He is a 
man without fringes or tassels. He is 








Set Million a Day Sales 
Record with Bosses Away 





More business in the first 10 working 
days of 1937 than during the entire 
month of January last year was the re- 
sult of the campaign staged by Connec- 
ticut Mutual producers while their gen- 
eral agents were attending the annual 
general agents’ conference. 

The theme of the campaign was “Set- 
ting the Pace for 1937” and the fast pace 
set resulted in a total of $10,174,000 of 
business, a daily production of over a 
million dollars. The drive was especially 
noteworthy because it followed a record 
production in December, the best month 
in 1936. George F. B. Smith, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, was in 
charge of the drive, assisted by Edwin 
S. Hewitt, agency assistant, and William 
L. Camp, editor of “ConMuTopics.” 

Each agency set its own objective and 
41 agencies equalled or exceeded the 
production which they had set for them- 
selves, with the Jones agency, Indian- 
apolis; the Goodwin agency, San Diego; 
and the Waddell agency, Pittsburgh, 
going over the top by the greatest per- 
centage. The agents in charge at Indian- 
apolis were: J. H. Black, Jr., F. B. Wil- 
son and G. W. Boersig, Jr.; at San 
Diego: R. W. Stockton, C. Gray and F. 
Stockton; at Pittsburgh: G. A. Markell, 
H. S. Brownlee, and W. D. Stouffer. 

In five agencies, the Maddox, Atlanta; 
Dieckhoff, Denver; the Hill, Nashville, 
Beiriger, Rockford; Bratter, St. Paul, 
every agent wrote one or more applica- 
tions. The agency committee in charge 
of each of these 100 percent participa- 
tion agencies were: Atlanta, Mrs. E. H. 
Neilson, A. H. Erwin, Jr., and L. P. 
Kiser; Denver, G. E. Hobson, D. Wade, 
W. H. Manning and J. W. Read; Nash- 
ville, W. M. Carr; Rockford, C. H. Or- 
ford, G. E. Underhill and M. D. Carr; 
St. Paul, J. Peilen. 








frank in his statements. He came to the 
company purely as an investment man 
but he has had to learn much about 
every phase of its operations because of 
the difficulties encountered. He is mod- 
est in his demeanor and impresses those 
who come within the radius of his con- 
versation as one who takes his job very 
seriously and who has the fullest con- 
fidence in the future of the Pacific Mu- 
tual. He is very frank in discussing his 
situation. 


Is Seeking a Descriptive Word 


Mr. Kemp is anxious to find some 
name for insurance work that is accu- 
rate and descriptive. For instance, he 
takes the position that life insurance 
selling is not a “profession” in the ac- 
cepted sense of the word although it has 
professional aspects. On the other hand 
he declares it is not a “business” in that 
it is not a buying and selling proposition 
although it has some commercial attri- 
butes. He does not like the term “in- 
surance industry.” 

Mr. Kemp realizes that the spotlight is 
on the Pacific Mutual and everyone con- 


‘nected with it. The insurance fraternity 


and the public will watch every move. 


Therefore the management appreciates 


the additional responsibility. The offi- 
cials realize that it is up to them to 
make the best possible showing. 


Thomas 1936 Field Leader 


R. L. Thomas, agent in the Dallas city 
agency of the Fidelity Union Life of 
that city, was field leader of that com- 
pany last year, producing more applica- 
tions than any other agent and the 
largest premium income. He has been 
an “honor legionnaire” for 15 consecu- 
tive months, was leader in written and 
paid business during 1935 and leader on 
written basis in 1934. He has produced 
for 266 consecutive weeks, being the 
leader in that group. He is the only 
Fidelity Union agent who is a charter 
member of the ‘Leaders Round Table” 
of Texas. 





Home Life of N. Y. Has Good 


Gains in Conservation Work 





MAIN LAPSE CAUSE CUT 254 





Proportion of Collections Made in Cash 
Jumped from 82 to 88 
Percent 





NEW YORK, Jan. 21.—Gratifying 
gains in conservation and collections 
were made last year, the Home Life of 
New York has informed its agency 
cashiers. Available collections made in 
cash were 88 percent as against 82 per- 
cent for 1935, largely due to the com- 
pany’s drive to “get the cash.” 

The six highest scoring cashiers are 
now attending a three-day conference at 
the home office. They are C. M. Ashton, 
Jr., Philadelphia; Mabel R. Montgom- 
ery, Los Angeles; Grace P. Jones, New 
Orleans; H. D. Ellis, Salt Lake City; 
Mildred A. Vaughn, Syracuse, and 
Harry E. Bensiek. 

Substantial progress was made in cut- 
ting down automatic premium loan set- 
tlements, which were 25 percent less 
than in 1935. This is considered valu- 
able particularly for the avoidance of 
future lapses, since payment of pre- 
miums automatically by loan heads the 
list of reasons for lapse. Premiums paid 
in this way dropped from 6 percent of 
available collections in 1935 to 4 percent 
for last year. 

Other Loans Also Down 


Signed loan agreements also dropped 
last year, the decrease being 26 percent 
by amount and 20 percent by number 
of items. The company collected only 
8 percent of its available collections by 
loan, including both automatic premium 
loaned and signed notes, as against 12 
percent for 1935. 

Net lapses and surrenders decreased 
25 percent by volume of insurance and 
31 percent by amount of premiums. The 
first and second year lapse rate dropped 
6 percent and is now the lowest it has 
been since 1928. The company particu- 
larly congratulated its cashiers on these 
gains. 

Extensions Instead of Loans 


Of policyholders who got premium 
extensions in 1936, a slightly smaller 
percentage paid enough cash to avoid 
liens against their policies, the figure 
being 51 percent as against 54 percent 
for the previous year. Actually, how- 
ever, this apparent retrogression was 
offset a good deal by the fact that many 
policyholders who came into agencies 
with the idea of making loans against 
their policies were persuaded to take 
premium extensions instead, and of 
course a relatively smaller number 0! 
these would be in a position to pay cash 
with their extensions. 

New loans during 1936 dropped 21 
percent while cash repayments of loans 
went up 58 percent. Repayments meas- 
ured as a percentage of all 1936 new 
loans, cash and premium, jumped from 
26 percent to 51 percent, an indication 
of fewer lapses in the years to come. 


Conservation Certificates Awarded 


Eight Connecticut Mutual agencies 
have been cited for their outstanding 
record in the conservation of business 
during 1936 and were presented certifi- 
cates. They are S. L. Morton agency, 
St. Louis; Earl F. Colborn, Rochester, 
N. Y.; the Willard Regan, New York; 
and Jones Agency, Indianapolis; the 
Moss Agency, Louisville; the O. 
Smith agency, Wichita, the John W. 
Knorr agency, Fort Wayne; and the 
H. C. Remien agency, Grand Rapids. 





Zitzmann Is Honored 


M. A. Zitzmann, general agent of the 
Midland Mutual Life in uptown Chi- 
cago, has been elected director and 
chairman of the membership committe? 
of the North Shore Kiwanis Club. 
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THE WISCONSIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


26-30 WEST MIFFLIN STREET, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Statement of Financial Condition—December 31, 1936 


ASSETS 
Bonds ; ‘ : ; : ‘ : : P $1 674,906.64 
First Mortgage Loans ‘ ; ‘ 1,140,281.10 
City Won sicsc sche cesaccenctsleroncetemennewenes $1, 067, 375.22 
GEOE VROAER: satcucdccccnncessassiacsnceoeaetentint 72,905.88 
Loans to Policyholders 780,720.80 
Secured by reserves on policies 
Home Office Building 284,049.39 
Real Estate Sold on Land Contracts 148,303.33 
Other Real Estate 656,585.58 


Free of Indebtedness 


Cash F : , : ; : : : 57,805.40 


Interest Accrued 32,647.05 
On Mortgages, Bonds, ond Policy ‘iaiane 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums (for which 
the reserve liability has been set up) and all other 
assets . ; ; . ‘ 4 ‘ ; ‘ 91,510.89 
Total Admitted Assets $4,866,810.18 


LIABILITIES 

Legal Reserves on all policies in force $4,097, 194.38 
Present Value of Installment Claims 104,372.97 
Claims awaiting completed proofs 16,231.71 
Dividends apportioned to policyholders 301,506.35 
Reserve for Taxes 20,482.88 
Premiums and interest paid in advance 90,676.99 
Accounts payable and accrued expenses 2,201.97 
Borrowed Money . ‘ ; ‘ i 4 j None 

Total Liabilities $4,632,667.25 
Excess Security to Policyholders 234,142.93 


(Surplus set aside as contingency reserve in addition to the 
legal reserve requirements) 


Total Reserves, Liabilities and Surplus $4,866,810.18 


Paid Polhcyholders and Beneficiaries since Organization more than Five Million Two Hundred Thousand Dollars 


Comparative Annual Income 


Year Ended December 31, 1916 $ 117,599.00 

Year Ended December 31, 1926 611,337.97 

Year Ended December 31, 1936 1,059,034.38 
Assets at Dates Given 

December 31, 1916 $ 446,073.12 

December 31, 1926 1,844,561.32 

December 31, 1936 4,866,810.18 


REFLECT § 


ASSETS INCREASE 61% DURING SEVEN LEAN YEARS 


In the seven-year period, January |, 1930, to December 31, 1936, the Company 
paid to policyholders and their beneficiaries $3,1 10,883.76, including policyholders’ 
dividends’ of $791,446.68. The Company's assets increased $1,843,686.40—an_ in- 
crease of 61%. 


GAINS DURING PAST YEAR 


Excess of cash income over all disbursements for the year was $359,139.15. In- 
crease in assets was $358,508.04. Insurance in force and surplus show substantial 
gains over the previous year. 


MORTALITY FAVORABLE 


Mortality among our policyholders has again been favorable, and is approxi- 
mately 15% lower than the estimated average of all companies during 1936. 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN WISCONSIN 
AND MINNESOTA 


George R. Holdhusen, Supt. of Agents 


PLENDID 





AUDITOR'S CERTIFICATE 


January 15, 1937 
We have examined the accounts of The Wisconsin Life Insurance 
Company for the year ended December 31, 1936, and 
WE HEREBY CERTIFY that the accompanying statement is in 
accordance with the records, and, in our opinion, presents the true 
financial condition of the Company as of December 31, 1936. 


(Signed) ELWELL, KIEKHOFER & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


PROGRESS 


BONDS 


Our bonds have a par value of $1,656,400.00 and are carried on our books -~at 
$1,674,906.64. The market value of these bonds as of December 31st was approxi- 
mately $60,000.00 more than the book value. $543,400.00 are in U. S. Government 
bonds, $238,000.00 are in bonds issued by states, counties and cities, and $50,000.00 
are in Dominion of Canada bonds. None are in default, either as to interest or 
principal. No bonds were sold except for reinvestment purposes. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND REAL ESTATE 


Our first mortgage loans total $1,140,281.10 of which $1,067,375.22 is on 240 
city properties and $72,905.88 is on 25 farm properties. The average size of city 
loan is $4,447.40 and the average size of farm loan is $2,916.24. Fifty-nine parcels 
of real estate were sold on land contracts amounting to $148,303.33; other real 
estate, in addition to our Home Office Building, owned, free of indebtedness, 
amounts to $656,585.58, of which 9 parcels have been leased with option to pur- 
chase. Interest accrued on all properties was written off at the time they were 
taken into our real estate account. 


N. J. FREY 


President 


GORDON D. ADAMS 


Secretary 


“Solid as the State” 
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Indirect Selling, Direct 
Mail Urged at N.Y. Meet 


Oblique Method Marks Successes 
in All Lines, Paul F. Clark 
_ Declares 





NEW YORK, Jan. 21.—Use of indi- 
rect rather than direct selling is charac- 
teristic of the best salesmen in all busi- 
nesses and professions, Paul F. Clark, 
general agent John Hancock Mutual 
Life at Boston, told the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association. It is 
the most valuable lesson which the life 
insurance business can learn from other 
fields of selling, he said. 

Mr. Clark said he had long interested 
himself in trying to find the common 
denominator of successful selling and 
was particularly enlightened by the way 
in which professional men, such as doc- 
tors and lawyers, sell their services, for 
they are barred by their codes of ethics 
from direct selling, but nevertheless the 
successful ones do an admirable job in 
building themselves up in the eyes of 
their potential clients and patients. 


Mark of the Successful Agent 


The one thing that stands out about a 
successful life agent is his ability to do 
indirect selling, Mr. Clark continued, 
pointing out that at the Million Dollar 
Round Table at Boston very little was 
said about direct selling but a great deal 
about agents schooling themselves in 
the business of their clients. The C. 
L. U. movement is valuable, he said, 
not only for the life insurance informa- 
tion it gives, but because of the knowl- 
edge of wills, trusts, estates, and edu- 
cation in business and economic sub- 
jects outside of life insurance. 


Implied Challenge Sold Policy 


From his own experience Mr. Clark 
recalled a prospect who prided himself 
on his physique and only bought be- 
cause Mr. ‘Clark cast doubt on his abil- 
ity to pass the extra tough examination 
for the company’s new preferred risk 
policy. 

In another case a prominent Boston 
financial authority bought insurance be- 
cause he saw the wisdom of getting his 
money in an _ institution which he 
termed the “little man’s bank.” The 
respect with which this man’s views on 
financial matters were held by some 
other prospects of Mr. Clark’s made 
them willing to buy where a direct ap- 
proach probably would have failed. 


Bring Insurance Into Conversation 


One type of effective indirect selling is 
to know enough of the investment op- 
erations of life companies to bring the 
subject into casual conversation in an 
interesting way, Mr. ‘Clark said. This not 
only makes interesting conversation, but 
inferentially plants the information 
that the speaker knows a lot about the 
life insurance business and would be a 
good man to deal with if the occasion 
should arise. 

For example, not many people know 
that life companies buy whole issues of 
securities, saving not only brokerage 
expense and commissions, but particu- 
larly the heavy expense involved in 
meeting all the complex requirements 
of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, since when there are eight or 
fewer purchasers, filing does not have 
to be made with the S. E. C. 

The indirect selling technique shows 
excellent results with centers of in- 
fluence and Mr. Clark said that if it 
were used it would result in bigger and 
better prospects. The method also gives 
people the feeling that they are buying 
and not being sold. In this way there 
are few cases of prospects buying from 





Returns on Circularization Show 
Big Profit, Says Gerald 
A. Eubank 





NEW YORK, Jan. 21.—Some point- 
ers on improving their technique as 
business men in selling life insurance 
were given by Gerald A. Eubank, man- 
ager Prudential in New York City, at 
the New York City Life Underwriters 
Association meeting. Because of the 
agent’s dual capacity, representing both 
the company and the insured, Mr. Eu- 
bank doubted that he could properly be 
considered in the same category as the 
professional man. 

“TI am proud of the fact that I am a 
life insurance agent,” he declared. “As 
such, I want to be a good business man. 
As a business man, if I can represent 
the company and the client, and can 
convince both that I am qualified to rep- 
resent them, I will gladly forego what- 
ever prestige may be afforded by a 
professional classification.” 


Warns of Advance Exams 


Mr. Eubank warned strongly against 
any sort of preliminary medical exam- 
ination before submittting an applicant 
to the regular examination by a com- 
pany doctor. This practice is frowned 
on by most companies and medical ex- 
aminers are not permitted to make such 
examinations without reporting their 
findings to the company. The greatest 
danger is that even though the appli- 
cant succeeds in passing the official ex- 
amination, the fact that he has been 
steered into one may arouse the home 
office’s doubts and result in turning 
down a borderline case which other- 
wise might have got through. 

“Furthermore, why go through the 
delay and expense of these so-called 
‘unofficial’ examinations?” the speaker 
asked. “In the days when this was a 
common practice I, too, believed it was 
really helpful. I do not think so now. 
Tf an applicant is physically sound, the 
so-called ‘unofficial’ examination is a 
waste of time and expense. Should a 
minor impairment be discovered it can 
—except in rare instances—be cleared 
up with the least delay by the company 
examiner, the policy issued, and com- 
mission earned by the agent. 


May Frighten Prospect 


“On the other hand if a so-called un- 
official is made and a temporary impair- 
ment discovered, the prospect in many 
instances becomes frightened and will 
not complete a regular examination or 
even bother about clearing up the tem- 


porary impairment. Result: no busi- 
ness, no commissions. 
“Suppose, however, that a_ so-called 


unofficial has been made, a minor im- 
pairment discovered and in a short time 
cleared up. Then the applicant under- 
goes the regular company examination 
by an authorized examiner and passes 
satisfactorily. In the course of the 
regular examination the company doc- 
tor inquires specifically of the applicant 
‘if he has consulted a doctor during the 
preceding two years, or if he has under- 
gone a physical examination or checkup 
and if so, with what results?’ 

The applicant is then on the spot. If 
he denies it, he might endanger the va- 
lidity of his policy, if it later should be- 
come an early claim, through his action 
in concealing material information. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27) 








sheer desperation and they are much 
more willing to recommend the agent’s 
services to their friends than if they had 
been sold by a direct frontal attack. 








Well-Known Texas Life 





Company Executive Dies 











TOM POYNOR 


Tom Poynor, 56, vice-president 
Southern Union Life and president of 
the Planet, died at Fort Worth, Tex. 

He entered the life business when he 
was 21, after having started his busi- 
ness career at Marlin, Tex., where he 
had a part-time contract. He joined the 
Southern Union as superintendent of 
agencies in 1912 and soon after became 
a vice-president and director. He had 
been with the company continuously, 
except for a year and a half when he 
was with the United Fidelity at Dallas 
as agency organizer and board member. 
In 1922 he became vice-president and 
agency manager of the Southern Union. 

Upon the consolidation of the South- 
ern Union Life of Waco and the Fort 
Worth Life of Fort Worth, with home 
office headquarters in Fort Worth, he 
became vice-president and agency man- 
ager of the combined companies. 








Vote Legislative Inquiry 
of Oklahoma Department 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Jan. 21.—Con- 
ditions in the insurance department, 
brought to the attention of the lower 
house of the legislature in a resolution 
introduced and adopted there, will be 
investigated by a special committee of 
five, named by Speaker Daniel, which 
will begin work some time this week. 

In his annual report to the governor, 
Commissioner Read recommended abol- 
ishment of the insurance board and fra- 
ternal board. “I have never found any 
good reason for the existence of the 
state insurance board,” he said. “I knov 
of no other state which has a like ar- 
rangement, Either the state insurance 
board or the insurance commissioner’s 
office should be abolished, thereby sav- 
ing the duplication of work, waste of 
time; and removing a convenient ve- 
hicle for passing the ‘buck’; and also 
avoid the confusion in the minds of the 
public and insurance fraternity as to 
which authority they should look to for 
the transaction of business.” 

A full investigation of the matter is 
expected to offer the legislature some 
way to dispose of a _ situation that 
sooner or later would force its attention. 
The committee is expected to hold hear- 
ings and summon witnesses, then re- 
port to the legislature, possibly with 
recommendations. 


Jack Neil Takes Rate Book 


Jack Neil, superintendent of agencies 
of the Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind., 
has resigned to take up the rate book 
for the company in its home vicinity. 





Report Examination Raids 
by the Louisiana Department 





MUCH SOLICITUDE IS FELT 





Maryland Commissioner Threatens to 
Retaliate Unless the Dogs of War 
Are Called Off 





Considerable controversy has arisen 
between the Louisiana insurance depart- 
ment and Commissioner Hanna of Mary- 
land. For some time there have been 
very strong protests against the Louis- 
iana department sending out examiners 
to probe companies independent entirely 
of the home state or the examinations 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. In Louis- 
jana the secretary of state is ex-officio 
insurance commissioner. The assistant 
secretary of state seems to be in imme- 
diate charge of the insurance department. 


Chief Examiner’s Position 


The chief examiner is a public ac- 
countant who has his own private prac- 
tice and battery of talent. This chief 
examiner has been sent out to do the 
needful. The Louisiana department does 
not cooperate with the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners and 
no one in authority attends the meetings, 
Therefore, the commissioners seemingly 
have no influence over Louisiana. Com- 
plaint has been made from time to time 
about this situation. Over a year agoa 
committee of southern commissioners 
was named to visit Louisiana and 
endeavor to bring about a change of 
heart and practice. Nothing has been 
accomplished. 


Examiners Appear at Baltimore 


Recently a number of examiners ap- 
peared at the head office of the Mary- 
land Casualty and the company did not 
see the necessity of having an examina- 
tion or paying for so many people to do 
the work. Commissioner Hanna at once 
notified the Louisiana department that 
if it pursued the course it was following 
in his state he would immediately dis- 
patch a large corps of examiners to the 
head office of the Pan-American Life 
and the Lafayette Fire, both of New 
Orleans. These companies are admitted 
to Maryland. So far there have been no 
developments, 


Harrison Is Commissioner 
in Arkansas—Pass Trick Act 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK., Jan. 21— 
M. J. Harrison is now Arkansas insur- 
ance commissioner. To remove former 
Commissioner Gentry, who refused to 
resign until the expiration of his term 
in 1939, the legislature, at the request of 
Governor Bailey, passed a bill to abolish 
the department of insurance and to set 
up a new department with virtually no 
change except that the commissioner’s 
term is shortened from six to four years. 
The bill carried the emergency clause 
and is effective immediately. 

Commissioner Harrison served as 
deputy commissioner and commissioner, 
resigning in the latter part of 1924. He 
has been practicing law in Little Rock. 
Mr. Gentry practiced law at Hope, Ark., 
before he was appointed commissioner 
four years ago. Commissioner Harrison 
said that he does not contemplate any 
changes in the department personnel. 








Big Provident L. & A. Gain 


The Provident Life & Accident 
showed a gain of $19,405,854 in life in- 
surance in force in 1936, exceeding by 
more than $4,000,000 the largest gain 
ever secured in a single year. Accident 
and health premium income for 1936 ex- 
ceeded $4,900,000, another new high 
record, and a gain of more than $750,- 
000 over 1935. 
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Supervisor Role 
Fits New Trend 


Logical Field for Quality Move- 
ment, It Pre-Tests Future 
Managers 


H. G. KENAGY IS SPEAKER 


Avoids Appointment of Big Producers 
Regardless of Their Executive 
Ability, He Says 


NEW YORK, Jan. 21.—The value of 
the supervisor’s job as a testing ground 
for future general agents and managers 
was emphasized by H. G. Kenagy, su- 
perintendent of agencies Mutual Benefit 
Life at the New York City Life Super- 
visors Association meeting. The life in- 
surance business will never get good 
management until those who are about 
to become managers have had a chance 
to test themselves in that sort of work, 
he pointed out, saying that there has 
been in the past a tendency to give 
general agencies and managerships to 
outstanding producers without sufficient 
regard to their managerial qualifications. 

Supervisory work also gives potential 
general agents and managers. the 
chance to practice recruiting and train- 
ing the right kind of men for perma- 
nent success in life insurance selling, in 
line with the trend toward better qual- 
ity and greater stability being sought 
in recruiting and training. 


Picturing the Job 


To aid them in achieving this goal, 
Mr. Kenagy asked if each of his hearers 
had a definite picture of what his job 
is, recommending that they put down 
their functions on paper to get the most 
definite possible idea, and as a basis for 
future progress. The supervisor should 
also be interested in getting his job on 
a measurable basis, if he is looking 
ahead to management, so that he can 
show what he has done and how far he 
_ gone beyond what was required of 
im. 

Emphasis in training agents is now 
on the skill factor, whereas in the past 
it has been on knowledge, Mr. Kenagy 
said, and a company must be able to 
lay out a specified procedure and be 
able to tell the new agent if he follows 
it, his success, in view of the care that 
has been used in selecting him, is rea- 
sonably sure. This sort of work is a 
problem which the supervisors are 
young enough to accept as a challenge 
and to tackle it. 

The day has gone when agents can 
be recruited successfully on a mass 
basis, Mr. Kenagy said. 

In answer to a question, he said that 
the object of standardized training is 
not to take the individuality out of 
selling and to make all men conform to 
a rigid pattern, but is to enable an 
agency or company to concentrate on 
one plan which it knows is good and 
will work, whereas if it attempted to be 
expert in the 12 or 15 different styles 
of selling, it would probably find itself 
unable to help anyone very much. 
Standardized procedure definitizes re- 
cruiting, training and supervision. What 
the company using it says in effect is, 
if you want help from us you have 
got to take the kind of help we can 
give you and in which we are expert.” 
_Terming financing a bugaboo of the 
life insurance business, Mr. Kenagy 
Said that “we have got to learn how to 
do such a good job of training men that 
we can afford to put up the money ‘to 
finance them.” He indicated that this 
might be by salary or some other 
method. One present difficulty about 


paying salaries to agents, he said, is 
that after money has been spent on their 
training, some other agency is likely to 
come along and offer them more than 
the company which brought them into 
the business. 

There are several good plans of 





yet not got beyond the theory stage, 
he said. One of these is to have young 
fellows working in the agencies with 
the idea that they will eventually be- 
come agents. Another is to do the same 
thing in the home office, although there 
the problem of disrupting personnel or- 
ganization is likely to be a handicap. 





bringing in good agents which have as 


Seven new members were elected by 
the supervisors association: S. J. Katz- 
man and Ned Urwin, Guardian Life; 
P. A. McNally, Travelers; Samuel 
Dublirer, Equitable Life of New York; 
Cc. A. Fahey, Connecticut General; A. 
L.. Tiederman and H .A. Gaudy, both of 
the Mutual Life of New York. 
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TWENTY-NINTH YEAR 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1936 


COMPANY 








ASSETS 
Pirst Mortgages on Real Estate... .occcccccccceccccctsvcessescees (48.0%) $8,083,409.89 
Policy Loans and Renewal Premium Notes (net)..............e00. (21.6%) 3,634,581.95 
Meal BAUNGE 6 i o5 are ko vols erie oS vlae Aer dsevuvacdedndnqudeseaeataaees (17.6%) 2,958,962.76 
MMICRIANY GNM 2a ad wiatdindinwsc cee weceeas/caaeaes $ 87,097.93 
REM MENCINIEE FIQNINENE © 6 olersiciasa'd daw nelSdcewarnccewateoacnenee 243,300.03 
Ue CIES PIOUS & 5 5x scc ce vurwenseesawesauwceseueds 190,400.00 
U. S. Government (guaranteed bonds).................- 85,175.00 
Cader secre ccs co ntadeeks cud cwecncdaveenakececcectes 143,103.72 
Rata Gnas ait © GBNos ox sca Nodcccduscwatuascuececuessectaswncouce (4.4%) 749,076.68 
Weal Patater Salm ou: Cantedets <.<<.ciccccccescetecctocaccnvasaeccese (3.7%) 622,016.87 
MnilorealWlae Gite ACCHUOES vod woe coe si ocedesuceacsueesiewsteracuces (3.7%) 626,233.86 
Deferred and Uncollected Premiums (net)...............22+2000: (1.0%) 169,680.34 
Furniture, Underwriting Equipment, Fixtures, Vaults 
Pn ee te) Ge cS Cy) | SPP rrr creer eee rere r cr ere None 
Mxentan Detaie AMCONS io. odicios asus cc cukedcawoscaudsdaaedesdagadesactee None 
ING eG RARER RNS go. so's 0. oss oinssw usd eedendegudrensv adi aadavoaddadsans None 
TROtaIP INGE ARRON ED occ dkc eo cie erin ccininoecndadadadesetdewacessedes MIQUE Fe. cacaceasnaeess $16,843,962.35 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for all policies in force including Disability Reserve.............. $14,097,854.90 
Reserve for Installment Trust Benefits not yet due............---+++2e00: 916,306.96 
Reserve for Present Value of Disability Benefits not yet due............. 316,947.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims awaiting proofs.............-ceecceceeeeceeees 34,500.00 
Reserve for Premiums and Interest paid in advance and Dividends left on 
MOUORMES ccicaac eo fuceuee daca vets caw dcndavedueccdceecadaaieadasdadaeeas 103,599.39 
Reserve Funds apportioned and set aside for Annual Dividend policies... 22,201.28 
Mesenve fax Agents Crcene UateGes «oc ccc sss cs ucdcaewscareteaddenaaeaue 7,719.63 
Riesceaer heres CMW Wi nnNN oo onic ie cs Kecceacwnsecedcesnncessewendeauuceye 44,555.85 
Wesenue fas Sista ate NeGdiae BORCHs cc occc ks nce ccccecacsuceenvotusewesas 69,500.00 
Hesenve for aitlter bases and tax HEMie: .< . << o< cic cesses concececsneccncecsns 180,411.91 
CRIA HOG Ss i orccecen saccade de aecn cies Wecucdceveeaadseeeuedd $500,000.00 
Sabine GONGH CAIN oon s nao ox sicies sce dcec cea sdecesxsuedenase 322,537.37 
Reserve for Investment Fluctuation ..............-ccceccccecees 227,828.06 
Surplus to Policyholders over and above Legal Liabilities ................ 1,050,365.43 
Watal tar AMGNCOs aa cio ciate ci wc wiccn Secaduskandatcadesddadsads decakneciwecasctsenacesas $16,843,962.35 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE COMPANY 


Cantal pared ian Ing Stacking lense. ccc 5 css 2 sd boo cs dcnncecccnecdacvecssonnns $100,000.00 
Mecncill CAMEEN oon otc os ac atacudeocsse de seacnsceaueraedecweceus 500,000.00 

etenerice: (1iie Meal CANINES D oo 0 os cc) ccko we Sawa Sie «wes degaeecaadacendaandaaesezunaweaes $ 400,000.00 
Seinailesar textes bie lige SUOGMIGNMCES Se nia cece oes cccs'cdsedacwseuuecwuceencades $ 25,000.00 
Present surplus and fluctuating reserve.............00cccceccccccccceceece 550,365.43 

Inewense: Calls GnGll CONMNIMEON oo co cicecisc ce cecvecnscccdsdcnseduddecdecasavegesdsiasueaas 525,365.43 
Dividends earned and paid to Policyholders and Stockholders (all from earnings).......... 1,085,919.15 


PUN HOE CUNNGUE es oboe 8 edo ue de dee ed ueae cored sca tnuweeuKee dane 





The Company’s current liquid resources from cash income exceed $2,500,000.00 annually. 


The Company paid Policvholders in the year 1936, $1,511,619.08. 
Benefits paid Policyholders from organization to date $21,749,424.71. 


The ratio of Assets to Policyholders’ Liabilities is 108.7%, among the highest of American companies. 
Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries are made immediately on presentation of proper proofs. 


$ 2,011,284.58 





Your Home Company 


Michigan’s Oldest and Largest Life Insurance Company 
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FOR UNION CENTRAL 
FIELD MEN 





N © SALESMAN would ask a better set-up for 
1937 than this: 

A truly great product to sell; outstanding adver- 
tising support to help line up prospects; and general 
prosperity to put people in a buying mood. 

The third of these much-to-be-desired factors— 
general prosperity—will be every salesman’s to use 
in 1937. But Union Central men can feel that they 
have a decided edge on product and advertising 
support. 

The Multiple Protection Plan is one of the most 
salable contracts that ever left the actuaries’ hands. 
Many Union Central men have sold several hun- 
dred thousand dollars of Multiple Protection alone. 
And nearly half of Union Central’s 1936 insurance 
sales are accounted for by this one plan. 

And Union Central’s 
month after month in the magazines your prospects 


advertising, appearing 


and customers read, has demonstrated its power and 
effectiveness. All through 1937 it will be opening 


doors, getting interviews, building up sales and com- 


missions for Union Central men. 


The 
UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Place of Bankers National 
Life in Atlantic’s Purchase 





INDUSTRIAL BANKING IS LINK 





Furchasers Emphatically Declare the 
Richmond Company Will Not 
Be Sold to Another 





NEW YORK, Jan. 21—The Atlan- 
tic Life, which has just been bought 
by the Bankers National Investing Cor- 
poration, is definitely not for sale and 
was not purchased with that idea, Pres- 
ident R. H. Smith of the latter organ- 
ization wired the Atlantic Life conven- 
tion session in Florida. Mr. Smith said 
he had been misquoted heretofore. 

Those closely in touch with the pur- 
chase said that the confusion had prob- 
ably arisen over what was meant by a 
future sale of the Atlantic Life. The 
Bankers National Investing is a mem- 
ber of a group of closely affiliated hold- 
ing companies, and there is a possibil- 
ity that the Atlantic Life may be trans- 
ferred from the Bankers National to 
another holding company allied with it. 
While this would technically be a sale, 
it would be more in the nature of a 
bookkeeping transaction and would ac- 
tually constitute no change in owner- 
ship. This holding company group has 
not gone in for stock juggling, but has 
bought its holdings on an investment 
rather than a speculative basis. 


Affiliation of Interests 


Although the Bankers National In- 
vesting Corp., which recently acquired 
the Atlantic Life, does not own any in- 
terest in Bankers National Life of New 
jersey, as the similarity of names has 
ied some to assume, there is, on the 
basis of stock ownership, and director- 
ates, an affiliation between the interests 
back of the two life companies. How 
this connection will work in company 
operations has not been indicated. 

Unless there have been material 
changes since publication of the current 
Moody’s Investment Manual, the Bank- 
ers National Investing Corp. is con- 
trolled, through ownership of all its 
class A common stock, by Collateral 
Rankers, Inc., which was incorporated 
in New York in 1921, and is in the in- 
dustrial banking field. The Bankers 
National Life is principally owned by 





the Beneficial Loan Society of Wilming- 
ton, Del. The Collateral Bankers and 
the Beneficial Loan Society have work- 
ing control of the Beneficial Industrial 
Loan Corporation of Wilmington, the 
Collateral Bankers owning 336,768 
shares out of a total of 2,314,989 shares 
of common stock outstanding and the 
Beneficial Loan owning 592,065 shares. 
The Bankers National Investing Cor- 
poration also owns 28,451 shares of 
Eeneficial Industrial Loan Corporation 
stock. 
No Cross-Ownership 


Moody’s Manual does not indicate 
that the Beneficial Loan Society, which 
owns roughly two-thirds of the Bank- 
ers National Life stock and controls, 
jeintly with the Collateral Bankers, the 
Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation, 
owns any of the Collateral Bankers 
stock. Nor does it appear that Collat- 
eral Bankers own any Beneficial Loan 
Society stock, although it does own a 
large block of Beneficial Industrial 
Loan Corporation stock and controls 
the Bankers National Investing Com- 
pany. 

As to. directorates, Reginald H. 
Smith is the president of the Bankers 
National Investing Corporation and for 
some years a director of the Bankers 
National Life. J. B. Smith is  vice- 
president and secretary of the Benefi- 
cial Loan Society and a director of the 
Bankers National Investing Corpora- 
tion. 

The Bankers Investing Corporation is 
an investment trust and has an excellent 
portfolio, mostly blue ribbon common 
stocks. Its assets at the beginning of 
1935 were $1,869,916 and by the begin- 
ning of 1936 were above $8,000,000. 


Jefferson Standard Leaders 


R. J. Williams, district manager for 
the Jefferson Standard Life in Florence, 
S. C., was the leader in new paid busi- 
ness in 1936. His record shows a vol- 
ume of approximately $500,000. This 
record was made in addition to handling 
the development of territory in South 
Carolina, assigned to him by the Char- 
lotte agency manager, W. L. Brooks. 

Carl M. Leonard of Tulsa, Okla., was 
the second high man in paid business 
for the year, and J. A. Webster, a mem- 
ber of the Greensboro agency, held third 
place. 

The Jefferson Standard’s total of new 
paid business in 1936 was $50,100,000, an 
increase over 1935 of about $700,000. 
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U. S. Court of Appeals Rules 
on Assets of Failed Company 





O. K. TRANSFER TO REINSURER 





Occidental Life Can Withdraw Securi- 
ties of Federal Reserve Life to 
Liquidate Mortgages 





KANSAS CITY, Jan. 21.—In an out- 
standing decision, and one which life in- 
surance attorneys here believe will have 
wide application, the U. S. circuit court 
of appeals at Denver handed down a 
decision affirming Federal Judge John 
J. Pollock's ruling on certain assets de- 
posited with the Kansas insurance de- 


partment. ; ' 5 
The Occidental Life of California 
which reinsured the Federal Reserve 


Life, and the receiver for the Federal 
Reserve, William R. Baker, sought to 
withdraw some $400,000 worth of mort- 
gages and notes to foreclose and settle 
them. All had past due interest accumu- 
lations over 2 considerable period, and 
some of the obligations were past due 
for ten years. Commissioner Hobbs re- 
fused to turn over the obligations, con- 
tending that the Occidental had to de- 
posit securitics equal in value to de- 
it desired to withdraw before he, the 
commissioner, could permit their with- 
drawal. On Nov. 17, Judge Pollock, in 
the Kansas federal district court, ordered 
Hobbs to turn over the obligations to 
the Occidental. Mr. Hobbs appealed the 
ruling. 
Can Withdraw Securities 


It is the opinion of attorneys here 
that where the statute of a state does 
not specifically reserve deposits for pol- 
icyholders, the reinsuring company can, 
in any company insolvent or in receiver- 
ship, withdraw the securities from a for- 
eign state. The decision thus has an 
important bearing on the reinsurance of 
any impaired business. 

The belief also is expressed that the 
decision will nullify the claim of Super- 
intendent O’Malley of Missouri who has 
on file in the federal district court in 
Kansas City, Mo., a motion to have him- 
self substituted as ancillary receiver, re- 
placing William R. Baker and John F. 
Rhodes. Mr. O’Malley in his motion 
contends that the deposits on U. S. Re- 
serve policies (reinsured several years 
ago by the Federal Reserve) should be 
used exclusively for the benefit of U. S. 
Reserve policyholders. 

On registered policies the Missouri 
statute specifies that deposits be held by 
the superintendent for the benefit of such 
policyholders, but none of the U. S. Re- 
serve policies were registered. 


Policyholders Are Now Creditors 


The commissioner’s contention that 
the reinsured policies are still in effect 
and will remain so until they are ter- 
minated by death, withdrawal of sur- 
render values, or default in payment of 
Premiums was considered. 

“The statutes in Kansas require the 
deposit of securities, authorize substitu- 
tion and permit the withdrawal of ex- 
cesses over policy liabilities . . . but it 
does not follow from these provisions of 
the statutes and certificates that the 
policies are now in force in the sense 
that the commissioner is required to 
retain the securities,” said the court. 
Pi. is well settled that upon the adju- 
dication of insolvency and the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, the policies of Fed- 
eral Reserve were terminated as enforce- 
able obligations for their respective face 
amounts, and the holders became credi- 
tors each for an amount equal to the 
then value of his policy with the right 
‘0 participate pro rate in the assets in 
receivership, 

‘The effect of the reinsurance agree- 
ment was that with the assets in the 
hands of the receiver, holders of policies 
acquired new insurance protection. The 
New protection came from the Occi- 
dental. The liability of Federal Reserve 
or the respective sums specified in its 





policies was not continued after the adju- 
dication of insolvency and the appoint- 
ment of a receiver, either by decree of 
the court or the reinsurance agreement. 
The policies were in effect after the re- 
insurance contract became operative for 
the sole purpose of determining, in con- 
junction with the contract, the liability 
of Occidental, not continuing liability of 
Federal Reserve for which the securities 
were confessedly deposited. There was 
a notation in which Occidental was sub- 
stituted for Federal Reserve in point of 
liability with certain changes which were 
made with the consent of the policy- 
holders. The right of such holders to 
participate pro rate in the assets in 
receivership could not be taken from 
them without their consent. But no 
effort was made to do that. Instead 
the court expressly preserved to each 
of them the right to file a claim and 
thus receive his aliquot interest in such 
assets; and the transfer to Occidental 
was subject to that right. 


Applies to Voluntary Cases 


“Manifestly that section (40-248, 
supra) is confined to a company which 
elects voluntarily to discontinue business 
and has paid its debts in full or pro- 
poses to do so. It has no application 
to an insolvent company which is placed 





in receivership and by no reasonable 
interpretation can the answer, filed after 
the appointment of a temporary receiver, 
be construed as an application to the 
commissioner under the statute. To con- 
strue it in that manner would be sheer 
distortion. 

“In the absence of a statute which 
provides in express terms or by fair 
implication that the commissioner shall 
retain these delinquent securities, and in 
view of the conceded fact that neither 
the commissioner, the treasurer nor the 
state has power to maintain foreclosure 
proceedings upon them, equitable consid- 
erations support the order (of Judge 
Pollock). It is obviously to the best 
interest of all parties concerned that 
they may be delivered for foreclosure 
thus preventing the intervention of limi- 
tation or loss otherwise; and the provi- 
sion that the proceeds derived from 
collection, compromise, foreclosure or 
sale be immediately deposited with the 
commissioner is an abundant safeguard 
against adverse affect.” 


New Home Office 


The Guardian Life of Dallas has pur- 
chased a four story office building and 
will remodel at a cost of $25,000. 














Woodson and Malcolm to 
Sales Research Bureau 





Two new field consultants have joined 
the Sales Research Bureau: B. N. 
Woodson, who has been executive assist- 
ant of the Mutual Trust Life, and Wil- 
liam Malcolm of the Travelers branch 
office of Hartford. Mr. Woodson joined 
the Mutual Trust Life seven years ago 
at the age of 24 as assistant to President 
E. A. Olson. He was later advanced to 
agency secretary and three years ago 
was transferred to the Pacific Coast in 
charge of Washington and Oregon. A 
year later he returned to Chicago as 
executive assistant in charge of organiza- 
tion work. 


General Agents Conference 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 21.—J. H. 
Evans, vice-president Ohio National 
Life, presided over a general agents’ 
conference called for the purpose of 
discussing plans and business prospects 
in 1937. Eighteen general agents from 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky at- 
tended. 











MOST PEOPLE agree that 


owning life insurance is a good 
thing—but many never buy more 
than “a thousand or two’ be- 
cause they just can’t see how 
additional life insurance fits into 
their particular situation. 

The job of showing such a 
prospect how a substantial amount 


of life insurance does fit into his 


financial picture is made easy for 
NWNL fieldmen by NWNL’s 
Chart Plan of selling. It outlines 
briefly, graphically, and convinc- 
ingly life insurance needs, and at 
the same time indicates proper, 
economical coverage of them. 

Many fieldmen have told us 
that life insurance presented via 


the Chart Plan actually sells itself. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
s LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ) 
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Life Insurance Has Reached 
the Era of Merchandising 





Joseph M. Gantz, general agent of 
the Pacific Mutual Life at Cincinnati, 
who has built up one of the large and 
substantial agencies of the company, 
has done. considerable creative work in 
developing new methods both of selling 
and in educating salesmen. As _ chair- 
man of the committee of the General 
Agents Association on the rehabilita- 
tion of the Pacific Mutual he spent 14 
weeks in Los Angeles and undoubtedly 
did much to bring about the favorable 
outcome by which the Pacific Mutual 
continues on its course undisturbed. Mr. 
Gantz’s own views on the matter are 
simply that the company made a mis- 
take in going into non-cancellable dis- 
ability, that it is now rectifying that 
mistake, that in saving the company and 
preventing it from being sold or man- 
ipulated in some way which would bring 
discredit to the life insurance business 
the present officers and agency organ- 
ization deserve the friendly cooperation 
and assistance of other companies and 
their agents. Other companies have 
made mistakes, such, for instance, as 
going into the disability business. When 
mistakes occur, says Mr. Gantz, the 
question for the life insurance world to 
consider is whether the management 
and organization have the stamina and 
character to hold the ship’s course true 
and that is what he feels has been done 
in the case of the Pacific Mutual. 


Prominent Insurance Speaker 


Mr. Gantz, as stated, has made con- 
tributions to life insurance selling 
methods, and is in demand as a speaker 
at the various sales congresses, as well 
as before meetings of general agents in 
the discussion of their problems. He ap- 
peared at Birmingham, Ala., at the 
Sales Congress Thursday, at Atlanta 
Friday at that sales congress and will 
then fly to Texas to take part in meet- 
ings at Houston, Dallas and San An- 
tonio Jan. 26-28. His subject before the 
sales congresses is “Life Insurance Can 
Be Merchandised.” Back of this title 
is an interesting philosophy. It is sim- 
ply that the period of “preaching’’ and 
missionary work in life insurance is 
past and that it is now in the merchan- 
dising or “commodity” era. In other 
words, people are no longer interested 
in listening to arguments to prove that 
life insurance is a g thing; what 
they are interested in is what is the best 
kind of life insurance for them to buy, 
how much they ought to have of it, 
how they are going to pay for it, etc., 
in short a straight merchandising propo- 
sition, divested of preaching. If Mr. 
Gantz’s ideas were accepted they would 
cut deeper into existing sales methods 
than one would at first think; in fact, it 
would mean almost a revolution in life 
insurance salesmanship. 

For example, according to Mr. Gantz, 
selling clothes is a straight merchandis- 
ing proposition; there is no argument as 
to whether people should wear clothes. 
Likewise, there is no argument as to 
whether people should buy life insur- 
ance. In buying clothes the only ques- 
tion is how many suits is a man going 
to have, how much is he going to pay 
for them, what kind suits him best. 
Once bring life insurance down to this 
merchandising method, cut out all the 
preaching, and Mr. Gantz feels that the 
sales of life insurance would increase 
very greatly. He thinks most agents 
spend too much of their time arguing 
about life insurance, telling why people 
ought to have it, etc. He has a new 
talk along this line which will be offered 
at the southern sales congresses at 
which he will speak. 

Another thing that is a hobby with 
Mr. Gantz is “time control.” He has 
had a time control system in his office 
in Cincinnati for 14 years and is thus 





one of the pioneers. He believes that 
time control combined with straight 
merchandising would put the life insur- 
ance business up among the more pro- 
gressive industries, where he feels it is 


not, strictly speaking, at the present 
time. 
Although renewals are the thing 


agents work hardest for and value the 
most in considering life insurance as a 
vocation, Mr. Gantz speaks of the 





JOSEPH M. GANTZ, Cincinnati 


“tragedy of renewals.” By this he 
means that if agents during the depres- 
sion had had no renewals to fall back 
upon they would have been forced to 
go out and “merchandise” life insurance, 
whereas they did more talking and 
preaching about it than was necessary. 
As Mr. Gantz sees the life insurance’ 
business it is the “best merchant” who 
will win. 


Outlives Tables 
of Mortality; Paid 








A check to a “dead” person was pre- 
sented in Dayton, Ohio, recently, when 
$1,000 was paid to Mrs. Narcissa Drum- 
mond, by L. A. Deininger, local man- 
ager for Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis. The payment represented 
the face amount of an ordinary life pol- 
icy which Mrs. Drummond has held 
since 1899 and which the company 
elected to mature as an endowment upon 
her attaining the age 96, having outlived 
the mortality table on which her policy 
was based. 

Payments of this kind are rare, only 





a few such cases having come to light 





New Commissioner 
for Tennessee Is 
Now Appointed 








James M. McCormack, vice-president 
of C. R. Weir & Co., local agents at 
Memphis, has been appointed insurance 
commissioner of Tennessee to replace 
Joseph S. Tobin, whose home also is at 
Memphis. Mr. McCormack is a brother 
of Edward J. McCormack, who was gen- 
eral agent of the Minnesota Mutual Life 
at Memphis and later vice-president of 
the Columbian Mutual Life. E. J. Mc- 
Cormack is now special assistant to the 
director of the Bureau of Old Age Bene- 
fits in Washington, D 

Mr. McCormack is 40 years old, a na- 
tive of Nashville and has been in Mem- 
phis nearly all his life. He started with 
the Minnesota Mutual Life as an agent 
there and then became partner with E. J. 
McCormack and Levy Joy in the firm 
of Joy & McCormack. In 1930 he 
formed a partnership with C. R. Weir, 
establishing the C. R. Weir & Co. agen- 
cy, which represents the Minnesota Mu- 
tual Life, Metropolitan Casualty, Na- 
tional Surety, Ohio Casualty, Firemen’s, 
Buffalo and Pacific. He is president of 
the East Memphis Civic Club, Memphis 
district commissioner of the Amateurs 
Soft Ball Association and treasurer of 
the Good Fellows Club. In the insur- 
ance agency he has been manager of 
the surety department. Mr. Tobin re- 
tires from office with a most excellent 
record. 








among the billions of dollars of claims 
which have been paid by the companies. 
The case arose because the American 
Experience table of mortality assumes 
that every insured is dead at age 96, 
and, while the policy had not actually 
matured according to its terms, the com- 
pany chose to pay the face amount when 
she attained her 96th year. 

In the eyes of Northwestern National 
Life, therefore, Mrs. Drummond is tech- 
nically dead. 


Seeks Uniform Liquidation Act 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 21.—With 
the approval of the governor, Insurance 
Director Smrha is seeking adoption by 
the legislature of the uniform liquida- 
tion bill drafted by the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners. 

He is also having a bill drafted as 
representing opinion as to needed insur- 
ance legislation, which contemplates 
adoption of the New York code provi- 
sion requiring that policyholders dissat- 
isfied with management of the business 
of a life company first present their 
grievances to the department for inves- 
tigation and adjudication. This would 
prevent lawsuits that give companies 
damaging publicity, often without basis, 
being started in the courts. 


Francis H. Murray, John Hancock 
agent at New Bedford, Mass., has been 
elected president of the board of alder- 
men of that city. 








Preliminary Statement Figures 








7—New Paid Business—, 





--Change in Ins. in Force—- 
1936 


1936 193 1935 

Amicable Life, Tex........ $ 11,425,184 $ 17,336,793 —$759,907 + $3,284,011 
Amer. Life & Accident..... 2,520,048 2,504,050 +555,058 —249,682 
Amer. Reserve Life, Neb.. 2,452,880 1,277,248 +579,808 —974,981 
Cal.-Western States, ord... 24,224,70 22,112,194 + 5,675,962 —2,705,128 
Cal.-Western States, gr.... 675, 451,000 +397,05 —8,6 

Columbus Mutual Life..... 13,061,119 12,517,247 +4,395,477 + 2,270,514 
Gonn. Matual Life.......... 88,688,152 96,900,726 +25,805,47 + 21,525,798 
Conservative Life, W. Va.. 6,669,000 5,904,000 +1,667,000 +311,000 
Crown FATE, Cans s.o-<000ss 31,481,776 29,590,884 +13,278,901 +9,128,219 
Gulf States Life... .. 2.0% 11,017,000 9,921,438 +1,500,000 +1,110,937 
SATS OF VETS 6. bo 6 55os 85,844,187 93,665,878 + 23,158,155 + 20,921,846 
New World Life........... 5,375,267 5,183,840 + 653,974 —175,615 
Northwestern National .... 70,127,325 70,752,340 +16,100,410 +18,269,710 
oe CCS eee 177,644,260 161,113,063 +35,795,301 —13,539,286 
Peoples ite, Ind... .....<. 7,748,073 + 2,822,621 —992,530 
Phoenix Mutual Life...... . 46,406,404 + 20,635,154 +6,253,019 
Reserve Loan Life........ 11,443,139 +1,138,268 —2,221,301 
Seaboard Life, Tex....... 5,090,518 +1,623,062 + 2,160,722 
BSR I Us 505 5 sine 0's .0-05 21,963,105 +7,932,043 +5,981,731 
West-Coast Life, Cal...... ,650, 17,254,982 +1,500,000 +716,572 
Western & Southern Life.. 163,958,589 153,205,569 +69,076,478 +52,364,900 





Deductions for Reserves 


Taken Up in Washington 





LATEST STATUS IS EXPLAINED 





Chambreau, Tax Attorney, Outlines At- 
titude of Internal Revenue 
Commissioner 





Refusal of the internal revenue bu- 
reau to permit deductions in company 
income tax returns of reserves for in- 
curred total and permanent disability 
and waiver of premium claims, and in- 
sistence that past due interest on mort- 
gage loans involved in cases where com- 
panies bid in the mortgaged property 
in foreclosure proceedings also be not 
deductible, were subjects of a confer- 
ence of life company tax attorneys with 
the commissioner of internal revenue 
recently. While the commissioner still 
is fixed in his viewpoint, the attorneys 
believe eventually they will secure a 
favorable ruling on the points. 


Practice Deemed Unfair 


This information was given the Chi- 
cago Actuarial Club at the January 
meeting by W. W. Chambreau, tax at- 
torney and actuary of Chicago. It 
seems unfair, he said, to charge the 
companies income tax on past due and 
accrued interest, for the acquisition of 
real estate is not the function or pur- 
pose of life companies; they do so only 
to protect their policyholders’ interests, 
The companies’ bids in foreclosure do 
not fix the value of the property, he 
said, but courts seem to feel otherwise. 
No company feels that it can go out 
and prove the value of such property is 
less than book value. That would be 
embarrassing. 

Mr. Chambreau said the commissioner 
has agreed that where the bid is not 
more than the principal of the loan this 
shall be deemed not to include interest, 
but if more than the principal the re- 
verse is true. The bureau holds the 
companies should pay tax on past ac- 
crued interest when deemed to have 
been received, even though it never may 
be received. Companies, Mr. Chambreau 
said, may be inclined soon to go before 
Congress and ask change of the 1936 
revenue act to permit a different inter- 
pretation. The revenue bureau now 
holds its interpretation is according to 
the requirements of the present law, 
even though injustice may appear to 
be done in some cases. Mr. Cham- 
breau said companies should have to 
pay tax only on income. items actually 
received. 

Investment Expense Item 


Another point distresses life compa- 
nies, Mr. Chambreau said, the varying 
treatment of investment expense as an 
item in the income tax return. Some 
companies still arbitrarily limit this item 
to one-quarter of 1 percent of invested 
assets, but others carry the actual pay- 
ments for investment expense as ledger 
accounts monthly. In recent years the 
handling of so much property has 
caused investment expense greatly to 
exceed the one-quarter of 1 percent ar- 
bitrary figure. 

Mr. Chambreau noted two court de- 
cisions relating to investment expense, 
one involving the Volunteer State Life, 
which had spread on the minute rec- 
ords sum intended to be paid to officers 
for handling investments. The board of 
tax appeals decided this method was 
proper, Mr. Chambreau said. In the 
other case affecting the Sun Life of 
Baltimore, the company waited until the 
end of the year to set down actual 
expenditures for handling investments 
and the court of claims permitted de- 
duction of these items. The commis- 
sioner has not agreed with either 0 
these findings, Mr. Chambreau said, but 
is adamant against the deduction of 
actual investment expense, construing 
such an item as general expense. The 
bureau, however, has agreed to allow 
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the deduction in cases where the in- 
yestment services are whole time. Mr. 
Chambreau said the bureau permits ex- 
clusion of attorneys’ fees in connection 
with foreclosures, and he feels it is as 
logical to exclude other investment ex- 
pense from the return. 

Mr. Chambreau expressed doubt that 
the increased corporation income tax on 
life companies of 15 percent (formerly 
1534 percent) would produce revenue 
satisfactory to the government, because 
of the low interest yield. The govern- 
ment recognizes in its formula that life 
companies must earn a certain rate of 
interest on reserves. Many companies, 
Mr. Chambreau said, are now avoiding 
the tax because they do not earn much 
more than the reserve requirement. 

A change in the 1936 act is that a 
credit of 85 percent of dividends re- 
ceived from domestic stocks is allowed, 
leaving a net 15 percent that is not de- 


_ ductible. 


The commissioner is treating reserves 
on supplemental contracts as not de- 
ductable but permitting deduction of in- 
terest earned on them. There is a con- 
tinuing conflict with the commissioner 
over treatment of incurred disability 
benefits. Mr. Chambreau said these 
items have every element that require 
they be treated as reserves, including 
interest, mortality, group, etc. How- 
ever, higher courts hold that reserves 
must be something set aside from pre- 
miums, and the commissioner feels dis- 
ability reserves are not so set aside. In 
regard to premium waiver, a very old 
decision holds that additions to reserve 
are not true reserve and the commis- 
sioner is basing his opinion on that old 
case in not allowing deductions, Mr. 
Chambreau said. 

“I am contending for reserve deduc- 
tions on incurred disability and premium 
waiver,” Mr. Chambreau_ concluded, 
“and while there may be much litiga- 
tion over this point I am confident we 
will win.” 

H. C. Reeder, 


President actuary 








Takes Indiana Post 














GEORGE H. NEWBAUER 


George H. Newbauer, new insurance 
commissioner of Indiana, comes from 
Hartford City where he has been identi- 
fied with banking and insurance. A na- 
tive of that city, he is 54 years old, and 
has made a good record in public offices 
that he has held, including treasurer of 
Blackford county for two terms and an 
attache of the Indiana department of 
agriculture the past two years. After 
some years in the hardware business, 
he entered the banking field in 1917 and 
was manager of the insurance and trust 
departments of the Citizens State Bank 
of Hartford City from 1924 to 1935. 








Country Life, presided, assisted by Sec- 
retary J .A. Roberts. 





Promote Mutual Benefit Men 


M. R. Roff Is Made Assistant Secretary 
and I. S. Hoddinott Assistant 
Treasurer of the Company 








NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 21—M. R. 
Roff has been made assistant secretary 
and I. S. Hoddinott assistant treasurer 
of the Mutual Benefit Life. Mr. Roff, 
who has been given charge of the newly 
created tax department, has been with 
the Mutual Benefit for nearly 20 years, 
most of the time in the finance depart- 
ment, where he lately headed the sec- 
tion handling real estate foreclosures. 

Mr. Hoddinott joined the company 
in 1931 as a farm loan inspector travel- 
ing through 13 states. The next year 
he went to the home office to assist in 
establishing farm loan branch offices. 
In his new position he will have a re- 
sponsible part in the supervision of 
farm loan branch offices and loan cor- 
respondents. He served as county agri- 
cultural agent in two Ohio counties and 
as associate professor at Ohio State 
University before joining the Mutual 
Benefit. 


Colorado Anti-twisting Bill 

Denver, Jan. 21—An_ anti-twisting 
bill sponsored by the Colorado Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has been 
introduced in the Colorado legislature. 
It prohibits falso representations and 
incomplete comparisons. Such acts will 
be termed misdemeanors and subject 
to fines from $100 to $1,000 and a jail 
sentence of not more than one year. 


Glenn McTaggart, Denver, manager 
ordinary department of the Prudential, 
who attended the meeting of western 
agencies in Chicago made contacts on 
his trip in Des Moines, ‘Chicago and 
Omaha concerning the convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. He made a preliminary sur- 
vey of delegates who will attend. 











Planned to Be Austrian 
Officer; Now Top Producer 








Stan Witowski, general agent Federal 
Life in Scranton, Pa., and the company’s 
1936 top producer, has had a career un- 
usual among men in the life business. 
He has represented the Federal for more 
than 20 years. 

Mr. Witowski, of distinguished Polish 
descent, is a native of the old Austro- 
Hungarian empire. When a youth he 
was a student at the Franz Joseph Im- 
perial Military Academy in Vienna. At 
that time, before the World War, Po- 
land was divided between Austria, Ger- 
many and Russia. 

Although trained to be an army of- 
ficer, he could not endure the idea of 
fighting his fellow Poles, which he 
would have had to do in a conflict be- 
tween Austria and Russia. Consequently 
he emigrated to the United States and 
settled in Pennsylvania where he en- 
tered the life business. 

Last year he brought in $8,000 in 
premiums for the Federal, even though 
his production was cut short by a 
month’s illness in December. He attrib- 
uted his success to careful advance 
“going over” of prospects and _ intelli- 
gent work and cooperation with them. 
He said the social security act should be 
of great aid to the producers, since it 
fails to cover so many business and pro- 
fessional people who are the most likely 
prospects for sales. 

Mr. Witowski is active in civic and 
church affairs in Scranton. Because of 
his production record he is president of 
the “Inner Circle,” highest ranking club 
in the Federal organization and was 
guest of honor at the Chicago regional 
meeting. 





Lee Richards, 63, agent of the Amica- 
ble Life of Waco, Tex., since 1909, when 
the company was organized, died there. 
He was the oldest employe of the com- 
pany in point of service. 
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The Largest December Paid-for since 1930. 


In each month throughout the year there was a gain in the insurance outstanding 
and in new insurance paid for over the corresponding month in 1935. 


MONTPELIER . VERMONT 
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Volume Increase, Greater 
Quality Go Hand in Hand 





Salary continuance is the keynote of 
present day selling—continuation of in- 
come for the family of the man who 
dies too soon, continuation of income 
for the man who lives too long, C. F. 
Cross, second vice-president and agency 
manager, declared in a conference of 
agents held by the Lincoln National in 
Chicago. dncreased production and im- 
proved quality are factors equally desir- 
able. In laying plans for increased in- 
come each occupies an important place, 
and happily, there is no conflict, Mr. 
Cross said. Better business goes hand 
in hand with greater volume. . 

“The effects of increased production 
on income are at once apparent. Those 
of improved quality are equally appar- 
ent with just a little analysis. 


Figures on Persistency 
as Affecting Income 


“How does persistency affect income? 
Agent A has a lapse rate of 20 percent, 
10-6-5; Agent B has a lapse rate of 35 
percent, 10-6-6. On a first year pre- 
mium income of $2,500, Agent A in four 
years draws renewals of $335; Agent B, 
$286—in nine years Agent A has re- 
newals of $700; Agent B $550—18 per- 
cent more in four years, 27 percent more 
in nine years. 

“Consider two general agents with 
first year premium incomes of $25,000 
with the same relative lapse rates. Gen- 
eral Agent A draws in overriding re- 
newals from that one year’s business 
$6,870; General Agent B, $5,263—30 
percent more in renewals, 20 percent 
more in total income including first year 
overriding. To enjoy an equal income 
General Agent B must write 20 percent 
more business. Increased production 
does not result in increased income un- 
less quality is maintained. 

“From the company’s standpoint 
General Agent A has 50 percent of his 
business left in the tenth year; General 
Agent B 38 percent—$12,000,000 more 
in force from $100,000,000 of new busi- 
ness. In terms of premium the com- 
pany should receive $0.75 per thousand 
more on B’s business than A’s to coun- 
teract the higher lapse rate. 


Size of Policy Given 
as Another Factor 


“Second, size of policy. How does size 
of policy affect income? I would like to 
pass over the obvious effects such as 
increased production, improved lapse 
rate, clientele building, because there is 
more time to service each client and dis- 
cuss this from a different viewpoint— 
one of particular importance to agent, 
general agent and company alike at this 
time. 

“The insurance business has come 
through a great depression with flying 
colors. One important problem _re- 
mains—a low return on investments. 
Because of low interest rates participat- 
ing companies without exception have 
found it necessary to reduce dividends. 
Non-par companies have increased pre- 
-miums at least once in the last two 
years. An increase in premiums is one 
solution to the problem brought about 
by low interest rates. May there not 
be other solutions that are more desir- 
able? 


Greater Volume Can Be 
Handled for Same Cost 


“The first $50,000,000 of insurance is- 
sued by our company this year required 
20,000 policies—an average of $2,500. 
Had that average been $3,000 there 
would have been 20,000 policies for $60,- 
000,000. Premiums would have in- 
creased one-fifth. Commissions would 
have increased one-fifth but the total 
cost at the home office of issuing those 
policies would not have increased. The 
total cost of collecting renewals will not 
be increased. This $500 increase in 


these 20,000 policies for $60,000,000 is 
the equivalent of a premium increase of 





$0.80 per thousand on the 20,000 policies 
for $50,000,000. Part of this is due to 
increased production, a far greater part 
to increase in average size. A company 
considering a general increase of $1 per 
thousand in its premium rates could 
well afford to forego such action if it 
could be assured of such an increase in 
volume and quality. 

“The effects are even more striking 
when applied to small policies, $10,000,- 
000 of that 1936 business was in units 
of $1,000—$10,000,000 of business that 
will still represent a loss at the end of 
15 years, perhaps always. Increase each 
of those policies $500. The result, 10,000 
policies for $15,000,000. No greater 
home office expense to issue, no more 
expense to collect renewals. 


Increase in Policy Size 
Same as Premium Boost 


“Such an increase is the equivalent of 
an increase in premiums on the 1,000 
policies of more than $2 per thousand. 
Or if all those one thousand dollar poli- 
cies had been increased to $1,250 the 
equivalent premium increase would be 
more than $1.25 per thousand, 

“And in all these illustrations no 
weight has been given to the possibility 
that an increase in premiums might 
mean decreased production which would 
necessitate a still larger premium in- 
crease. 

“Truly average size and volume are of 
the greatest importance to agent, gen- 
eral agent and company at this time. 
They are of the greatest importance to 
every man, because through them you 
exercise marked control over the pre- 
mium rates that must be charged by 
your company. 

“How to go about increasing your 
average sized policy? How to go about 
improving the persistency of your busi- 
ness? Quality agents produce quality 
business and more of it. Such agents 
are found through improved recruiting, 
improved selection and improved train- 
ing. Quality agencies use these im- 
proved methods.” 


Scheduled 


Association Is Very Active Now; Mem- 
bership Reaches Record Paid 
Total of 1,361 


Events 


Chicago 








A number of activities are projected 
by the Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters in the next 30 days, Execu- 
tive Secretary Joy M. Luidens an- 
nounces. The general agents and man- 
agers division headed by C. B. Stumes 
of the Penn Mutual will meet at lunch 
Jan. 22 to hear Kenneth Barnard, ex- 
ecutive director Chicago Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, speak on “Is It Any Won- 
cer,” an exposition of business rackets. 
The association is a contributor to the 
bureau. Jan. 26 the Life Trust Round 
Table, which recently was revived after 
a lapse of several years, will hold a 
luncheon meeting. 


Several February Meetings 


Several events are scheduled in Feb- 
ruary, the first being a clinic at which 
Bert C. Bentley, attorney formerly with 
Prentice-Hall, will speak on social se- 
curity ,explaining its intricacies in lay- 
man’s language. R. Hinkle, unit 
manager Equitable of New York, orig- 
inator of a social security income slide 
rule, will demonstrate his simple device 
for determining the amount of income 
derived from a specified amount of tax 
starting at any age. The women’s di- 
vision plans to hold its monthly meeting 
Feb. 10, the place and program not hav- 
ing been decided. 

Under Miss Luiden’s competent man- 
agement the membership has risen to 
1,361 this week, an all-time high, and 
is steadily growing. An unusual record 





Now with Heifetz 














ARTHUR A. BUTLER 


Arthur A. Butler, formerly general 
agent of the Home Life in Denver and 
Chicago, has joined the Samuel Heifetz 
Chicago agency of the Mutual Life of 
New York. Mr. Butler has had a long 
and progressive insurance career, join- 
ing the Pacific Mutual in 1914. He 
served that company in various capaci- 
ties in home office and field until 1925 
when he became branch manager for 
the Continental Assurance at Chicago. 
During his service with the Continental 
he became home office supervisor and 
later executive vice-president with 
headquarters at San Francisco. In 1932 
he became general agent for the Home 
Life at Denver and was transferred to 
the ‘Chicago agency in 1935. Following 
a major operation at the Mayo Clinic 
he resigned in March, 1936. 

During his period of convalescence he 
has been doing brokering business with 
his former connections and _ various 
other companies and recently spent two 
months in Denver. Mr. Butler feels 
that the field of personal production of- 
fers opportunity for independence dur- 
ing the coming years. The Samuel Hei- 
fetz agency feels that because of his 
vast experience as an executive and pro- 
ducer that his opportunities with the 
Mutual Life are bright and unlimited. 


Makes Advertising Plans 


An expansion in national advertising 
for 1937 was announced at the recent 
senior school of the Bankers Life of 
Iowa at Miami, Fla. by B. N. Mills, 
secretary. The expanded program will 
include advertisements to appear in 
“Collier’s” in addition to the ‘“Satur- 
day Evening Post” and “Better Homes 
and Gardens,” which will be continued 
from the 1936 schedule. 

Other plans for the new year include 
several new developments in direct mail, 
and a new departure in annual state- 
ment. The Bankers Life will continue 
its policy of creating a new direct mail 
campaign in connection with every na- 
tional advertisement. The first two 
years of its experience in national ad- 
vertising, the company reported more 
than $10,000,000 of new business from 
its promotion campaigns in connection 
with its national advertising, and during 
the same period, more than $30,000,000 
of new business in connection with its 
regular direct mail system. 








for local association membership is an- 
ticipated by June 30, the time for re- 
porting finally to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. So success- 
ful is the Chicago association this year 
that notes totaling $1,048 advanced 
some time ago by a group of 15 general 
agents and managers have been liq- 
uidated, the checks for the purpose be- 
ing presented at the monthly meeting 
last week by President Frederick Bruch- 
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Nothing Arbitrary in New 
Draft of the Illinois Code 





PALMER SAYS IT IS FAIR 





Director Confident Third Effort to Get 
Unified Law Will Be 
Successful 





With two strikes on his insurance 
code—representing the two times it has 
failed to pass the Illinois legislature— 
Director Palmer stepped up to the plate 
for the third time this week confident 
that the code as revised by the insur- 
ance section of the Illinois State Bar As- 
sociation will be passed by the legisla- 
ture. 

Mr. Palmer in an address at the 
monthly meeting of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters said the 
present draft does not represent changes 
in any substantial degree from the pre- 
vious drafts, and although some 100 
amendments and suggestions have been 
been submitted by interested companies, 
organizations and individuals in all lines 
of insurance, he believed they and the 
department would be able to accept 
practically in toto the bar association’s 
draft. 

It is improved materially in phraseo- 
logy, certain sections have been sepa- 
rated, and, he said, there is nothing in 
it that is arbitrary or unreasonable. 
Some requirements have been stiffened 
and some obsolete sections eliminated, 
but “there is nothing in it to which 
honest upright companies and conscien- 
tious brokers could object. 

“T do not claim perfection for the new 
code to be introduced early in Febru- 
ary,” he said, “but I do claim that it 
is a great improvement. We do not 
believe at Springfield in any more regu- 
lation of the business than is absolutely 
necessary. One of the highly contro- 
versial section relates to London 
Lloyds, but that does not affect the 
main provisions, dealing only with a 
particular kind of insurance. We also 
have tightened very materially on the 
mutual benefits.” He pointed out that 
the department has put about 75 of 
these out of business, there being now 
only about 75 in operation. 

Life companies should write only life 
and accident and health insurance, he 
said, and the code forbids otherwise. 
This affects only the Aetna Life and 
Travelers. The Aetna some time ago 
was reported to have discontinued writ- 
ing workmen’s compensation and _ pub- 
lic liability and to be working this off 
to affiliated companies. Both the Aetna 
and Travelers, it is said, probably no 
longer will take exception to the code 
prohibition in this respect. . 

“We have set out the exact sorts of 
securities for investments of insurance 
companies,” Director Palmer said, “and 
have attempted to remove as far as pos- 
sible the discretion of the individual in- 
surance director in regard to companies’ 
authorized investments. We believe in 
putting as much in the letter of the law 
as possible.” ' 

Mr. Palmer again referred to the old 
criticism that he was an_ insurance 
“czar,” characterizing this as “bunk.” 
He said, “There is very little discretion 
left in the director, and then only where 
absolutely necessary.” 

The revised code, he said, is in lan- 
guage that anyone can understand. A 
section specifies definitely as to the 
types of policies that can be sold 
Illinois. In the past, he said, a great 
part of the policies were sold without 
the department’s recognition or a 
proval. 

“So far as I know,” he said, “there 
are substantially no companies that ob- 
ject to the provisions of the revised 
code, After the bill is introduced wé 
intend to push for its passage without 
obstructive and dilatory amendments. 
Jan. 25 was said to be the final date fot 
filing proposed amendments and sugges 





tions with the bar association group. 
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U. S. GOVERNMENT CALLS AGENTS EMPLOYES 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 








company in the following territory: The 
District of Columbia, with headquarters 
in the city of Washington, D. C., sub- 
ject, however, to the right of said com- 


‘pany, hereby reserved, to discontinue 


doing business in all or any part of said 
territory, and to employ other agents in 
said territory or any part thereof should 
the amount of new business effected 
therein by said general agent be deemed 
insufficient by said company, said gen- 
eral agent to have no commission or 
other interest in the business of any 
agent so employed by said company. 


Responsible to Company 


“3, That if said general agent shall 
employ other persons to solicit appli- 
cations for insurance, or in any other 
capacity in connections with his agency, 
he shall be responsible to said company 
for all matters entrusted to them and 


| for their acts and conduct relating to 
| the business of said company, and that 


such employment in the case of agents 
shall be by written contract, executed 


_ by said general agent individually, with- 


out the use of the title given him by 
this contract, 2nd any person so ein- 


_ ployed to solicit applications for insur- 


ance shall be designated by the title 
‘agent’ only, unless a different title is 
authorized by said company; and that 


| all such contracts shall be made upon 


blanks furnished by said company, and 
shall be executed in triplicate and one 
copy sent to said company; and that 
said general agent shall promptly give 
said company written notice whenever 
a contract with a sub-agent is termi- 
nated. 


Provisions on Collections 


“10. That, until otherwise instructed 
by said company, all moneys received 
by said general agent in connection with 
the business of said company shall be 
deposited to its credit on receipt there- 
of in a national bank to be designated 
by said company, and at least once each 
month (and at other times, if requested 
by said company) he shall make a com- 
plete detailed report to said company on 
blanks furnished for that purpose, and 
skall enter therein an account of all pre- 
miums and other moneys received, to- 
gether with a complete list of policies 
on which said premiums and moneys 
have been collected; he shall also return 
with each such report all premium re- 
ceipts, and undelivered policies together 
with their receipts, on which collections 
have not been made and which at the 
time of making any such report shall 
have been in his hands for a period of 
60 days; provided, however, that if said 
company now employs, or shall here- 
alter employ, in the agency office of 
said general agent, a cashier directly 
accountable to it, all moneys received 
by said general agent on account of said 
company shall be paid over to said 
cashier, on receipt thereof, and returns 
of policies and receipts herein required 
shall be made to said cashier, instead of 
to said company, at the times and in 
the manner herein specified; and it is 
further provided that upon instructions 
to that effect by said company the said 
general agent shall make all reports, 
accountings, returns and payments of 
moneys herein required, to such cashier 
of the company elsewhere located, as 
May be designated by said company. 


Allowance for Quarters 


_ 13. That said company will, during 
Its pleasure, allow the said general agent 
the sum of $250 a month, or at that 
rate, for the rent of an office in said 
Vashington, clerk hire, telephone rent, 
and also for the general care and over- 
Sight of and the collecting and account- 
ing of premiums on the business in 
'orce in the Washington, D. C., agency 
% said company at the time this con- 
tract takes effect. The said company 
Teserves the right at any time to reduce 
the amount of or entirely discontinue 
the aforesaid cash allowance without 





otherwise affecting this contract, and in 
no event is the said allowance or any 
part thereof to continue beyond the 
duration of this contract.” 

Article 205 of Regulations 90 reads in 
part as follows: “Whether the relation- 
ship of employer and employe exists, 
will in doubtful cases be determined 
upon an examination of the particular 
facts of each case. 


Excerpt from Regulations 90 


“Generally the relationship exists 
when the person for whom services are 
performed has the right to control and 
direct the individual who performs the 
services, not only as to the result to be 
accomplished by the work but also as 
to the details and means by which that 
result is accomplished. That is, an em- 
ploye is subject to the will and control 
of the employer not only as to what 
shall be done but how it shall be done. 
In this connection, it is not necessary 
that the employer actually direct or con- 
trol the manner in which the services 
are performed; it is sufficient if he has 
the right to do so. The right to dis- 
charge is also an important factor indi- 
cating that the person possessing that 
right is an employer. Other factors 
characteristic of an employer are the 
furnishing of tools and the furnishing 
of a place to work, to the individual who 
performs the services. In general, if 
an individual is subject to the control of 
direction of another merely as to the re- 
sult to be accomplished by the work and 
not as to the means and methods for 
accomplishing the result, he is an in- 
dependent contractor, not an employe.” 


Points in Contract Noted 


It is to be noted that the above con- 
tract contemplates a continuing relation- 
ship between the parties thereto and re- 
quires that the general agent shall de- 
vote his entire time to the business of 
and act exclusively for the company. It 
is also significant that the contract re- 
Guires that in the transaction of busi- 
ness the general agent is to be governed 
by the rules of and the instructions 
from time to time given by the com- 
pany. It is apparent that the company 
thereby obtains the right to exercise 
control not only as to the result to be 
accomplished but also as to the details 
and means by which it is accomplished. 
Even though the company might not in 
fact exercise this right yet under the 
regulations above quoted it is sufficient 
to create the relationship of employer 
and employe if the employer has such 
right. 


Reports and Accounting 


The above quoted section 10 requires 
the general agent to make such reports 
and accountings as may be designated 
by the, company and this further evi- 
dences that the company has the type of 
control described in the preceding para- 
graph. The above quoted Article 205 
mentioned the factor of the furnishing 
of a place to work and it is noteworthy 
that the company under the above sec- 
tion 13 makes an allowance for office 
rent to the general agent. 

Under the above section 1, the general 
agent is required to be governed by the 
rules of the company and it is accord- 
ingly understood that he must follow 
the instructions contained in the booklet 
submitted by you entitled “—————— 
Manual for General Agents 
and Cashiers.” Such manual contains 24 
sections, and the matters treated there- 
in are indicated by the titles of such sec- 
tions reading as follows: “0. The com- 
pany’s limits; 1. Causes of declination 
and limitation; 2. The application; 3. 
Beneficiary change of name; 4. Advance 
premium receipts; 5. Temporary term 
insurance date of policy; 6. Medical ex- 
aminers; 7. Rejections, additional insur- 
ance, undelivered policies; 8. Premiums, 
dividends; 9. Checks, drafts and money 
orders; 10. Automatic settlement aids to 
premium payment; 11. Premiums no- 
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laden not with fab- 
ulous riches but with 
contentment, freedom 
from worry, comfort and 

security of financial independence. 


Such is the message sent by the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company to 10,000,000 
readers of national magazines this month. 


How life insurance can help bring the ships of 
life to port is being told by John Hancock agents 
to their prospects, and many new passengers are 
signing up to follow the insurance charts that 
promise a safe voyage and a happy arrival in 
life’s “Snug Harbor” of carefree retirement. 


JOHN HANCOCK ADS FOR 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 
WILL APPEAR IN 


Literary Digest ..... January 30 
CRE cis eetigiens January 16 
ME Ash reanceioewa January 11 
In February 
Better Homes and Gardens 
American Magazine 
Cosmopolitan 
Red Book 
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tices and affidavits; 12. Lapse and re- 
vival; 13. Reports; 14. Policy loans and 
assignments; 15. Death and endowment 
proofs; 16. Monthly budget; 17. Surren- 
der receipts extended insurance—lost 
policies; 18. Changes in kind or amount, 
19. Attaching disability benefits to old 
policies; 20. Agents; 21. Correspond- 
ence; 22. Literature and supplies; 23. 
Miscellaneous.” 
Quotations from Manual 


Typical paragraphs contained in the 
above sections are those numbered 1210 
in section No. 12 and 1302 in section No, 
13. The above paragraph 1210 reads in 
part as- follows: “On receipt of an ap- 
plication for reinstatement, form A-209, 
with a remittance, it is important that 
the remittance, particularly if in the 
form of a check, be deposited at once. 
The amount should be carried in the 
agency suspense account until notified 
of approval or declination by home of- 
fice. The conditional receipt should be 
filed in, dated, signed, detached, and 
sent to the applicant with a letter in- 
forming him that the application for re- 
instatement has been referred to the 
-home office for consideration. If the 
application is approved the premium re- 
ceipt will immediately be sent to the 
agency for delivery; if not, instructions 
as to proper procedure will be sent from 
the home office, and if a medical exami- 
nation on Form A-210 is to be author- 
ized, full instructions will be given.” 


Finds Company in Control 


The above paragraph 1302 reads as 
follows: “A. Reports must be made 
and forwarded when and as directed by 
the company. Agents should be re- 
quired to have their reports in the office 
of the general agent or cashier in time 
to allow for entire fulfillment of all re- 
quirements. When forwarding reports 
to us, see that every sheet bears the 
name of the agency and that the sheets 
are numbered consecutively for the 
month. B. The final report for the 
month with the summary sheet must 
be mailed in time to reach the home of- 
fice on the 29th day of the month (or 
the 27th, if in February). The sum- 
mary sheet should be signed by the gen- 
eral agent or cashier responsible for the 
report.” 

Soliciting Agents Restricted 


An examination of the above language 
indicates that the control exercised by 
the company relates “not only as to 
what shall be done but how it shall be 
done” within the meaning of the above 
quoted Article 205 and this office is ac- 
cordingly of the opinion that the above 
general agent should be considered an 
employe within the meaning of the so- 
cial security act. h - 

The foregoing considerations are in 
the main also applicable in determining 
the status of the above soliciting agent, 
— It appears that 
this soliciting agent entered into a con- 
tract with the above general agent dated 
July 11, 1928, and reading in part as 
follows: “1. That the party of the first 
part hereby appoints the party of the 
second part an agent of the party of the 
first part, and the party of the second 
part hereby accepts such appointment 
and agrees to act for the party of the 
first part in soliciting and procuring ap- 
plications for insurance in the 

Life Insurance Company, and 
agrees to pay over, in accordance with 
the rules and instructions of the party 
of the first part and of the company, 
any and all moneys received by him on 
account of such business. 

“g. That, in common with other 
agents of the party of the first part, the 
party of the second part may solicit ap- 
plications for insurance in the company 
in the following-named territory: Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“3. That the party of the second part 
shall promptly forward to the party of 
the first part all such applications for in- 
surance in the company, whether the 
local medical examiner shall have ad- 
vised or failed to advise their accept- 
ance. : 

“4. That the party of the second part 
agrees that in the transaction of busi- 














| Presidential Dean 








WALTER LEMAR TALBOT 


Walter Lemar Talbot, president of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, last week cele- 
brated his 55th anniversary with the 
company. He joined the head office as 
an office boy in 1882 and was made 
president in 1914. It so happens that 
his fellow townsman, W. H. Kingsley, 
president of the Penn Mutual Life, be- 
longs in the half century club. He also 
entered the service of the Penn Mutual 
in 1882 but after Mr. Talbot had joined 
the Fidelity Mutual. Mr. Talbot is a 
native of Philadelphia, having been 
born there Aug. 23, 1870. He entered 
the service of the Fidelity Mutual 
therefore when he was 11 years old. 
He became president in 1914, succeeding 
the founder of the company, L. G. Fouse. 








ness under this contract he shall be gov- 
erned strictly by the rules of the com- 
pany and by instructions from time to 
time given him by the party of the first 
part.” 


This contract is similar to the one 
above quoted in that the soliciting agent 
agrees to be governed by the rules of 
the Life Insurance 
Company. It is understood therefrom 
that the rules of the company con- 
tained in the above manual’ bind the 
soliciting agent as well as the general 
agent and accordingly the company has 
as to the former as well as the latter 
the type of control which was held 
above to be adequate to establish the 
relationship of employer an demploye. 





Question of Office Quarters 


It is further understood that the sol- 
iciting agent uses the offices of the gen- 
eral agent for the purpose of receiving 
messages from and keeping up contacts 
with customers as well as for the pur- 
pose of communicating with and receiv- 
ing communications and documents 
from the company. The inherent nature 
of his vocation is such that a regular 
office is not required but it appears that 
the office furnished by the company is 
above described serves as a business 
headquarters for the soliciting agent so 
that it may properly be concluded that 
the company has furnished him with a 
place to work within the meaning of 
the above Article 205. 


The soliciting agent as well as the 
general agent is compensated upon a 
commission basis but this factor is not 
considered to be controlling. Article 
207 of the above regulations provides 
that the term “wages” includes “com- 
missions on sales or on insurance pre- 
miums” and this languauge is indicative 
of the fact that insurance agents and 
solicitors receiving commissions as com- 
pensation for their services were in- 
tended to be treated as employes in 
the absence of special circumstances 
whereunder the relationship of principal 


and independent contractor might have 
been created. 

In view of the foregoing it is held 
that bota the above soliciting agent and 
the above general agent are employes 
of the above company within the mean- 
ing of the social security act and ac- 
cordingly the taxes thereunder are ap- 
plicable to the commissions of such 
agents. 


Compile Sales 
Data by Trades 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


a higher percentage of applications for 
new business from them.” 

Figures in the larger occupational 
groupings were: Agriculture, 2,400 appli- 
cants for an average of $1,852, with 554 
owning other insurance averaging $3,- 





| 131; automobile sales and service, 1,050 


applying for $1,906 average, 414 with an 
average of $3,572 other insurance; bank- 
ing, brokerage and insurance, 683, av- 
erage appplied for $4,131, 432 with $10,- 
424 average other insurance; domestic 
and personal services, 1,250, average ap- 
plication for $1,584, 839 owning other in- 
surance averaging $2,015; government 
services, 1,033, average application, $1,- 
808, 323 with $2,734 average other in- 
surance. 

Manufacturing and mechanical trades, 
2,410, average application $2,299, 1,056 
owning other insurance averaging $3,- 
774; mineral extraction, forestry and 
fishing, 623, average application $2,269, 
227 with average other insurance of 
$6,122; non-gainful occupations, 5,178; 
average application $1,144, 623 with 
other insurance averaging $1,159; pro- 
fessional services, 1,653, average applica- 
tion for $2,540, 708 with other insur- 
ance averaging $6,523; recreation and 
amusement, 166, average application $3,- 
496, 69 with other insurance averaging 
$11,071; transportation and communica- 
tion, 1,010, average application $1,784, 
437 with other insurance averaging 
$2,635; wholesale and retail trade, 2,544, 
average application $2,222, 1,091 with 
other insurance averaging $4,085. 


Theater Men’s Policy Large 


While theater and studio executives and 
owners headed the list in amount applied 
for, 26 averaging $11,869 and having in 
addition an average of $36,053, these fig- 
ures were influenced by a large applica- 
tion and amount of insurance owned by 
one leading moving picture executive. 
Machinery, metal, and metal manufac- 
turing executives and owners, 111 of 
them, were in reality the leading ex- 
ecutive group in amount of insurance 
applied for, with an average of $8,956 
and having other insurance averaging 
$13,738. There were 63 bank and 
finance company officials and executives 
applying for an average of $8,210, and 
having other insurance averaging $15,- 
394, 

Other classifications in order were: 
Oil production and refining engineers, 
executives and owners, 67, average ap- 
plication $7,747, average other insur- 
ance $17,851; architects and draftsmen, 
27, $7,689 average application, $7,818 av- 
erage other insurance; investment bro- 
kers and salesmen, 56, average applica- 
tion $7,495, average other insurance 
$20,225; commodity brokers (cotton and 
grain), 50, average application $6,197, 
average other insurance $15,096; print- 
ing and paper executives and owners, 
79, average application $6,156, average 
other insurance $9,657; textiles and 
leather products executives and owners, 
23, average application $6,101, average 
other insurance $7,268; lumber and wood 
products executives and owners, 46, av- 
erage application $5,786, average other 
insurance $7,737; automobile sales 
agency owners and managers, 93, aver- 
age application $5,466, average other in- 
surance $10,692; wholesale drygoods, 
jobbers and manufacturing agents, own- 
ers and executives, 122, average applica- 
tion $5,263, average other insurance $10,- 
318; physicians and surgeons, 140, aver- 





age application $4,981, average other in- 





Three C. L. U. Men Head | 


Indianapolis Associations 


—— 


Three C. L. U. men in Indianapolis 
have been elected presidents of the 
three life organizations there. All grad. 
uates of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, they are veterans in the 
business in Indiana, while the fathers oj 
two were also noted for their careers as 
life men. 

Heading the Indianapolis Association 
of Life Underwriters is D. W. Flick. 
inger, while H. E. Storer was chosen 
president of the Indianapolis General 
Agents & Managers Association, and F, 
D. Brosnan was elected to head the In- 
dianapolis C. L. U. chapter. The series 
of elections was occasioned by resigna- 
tion of D. E. McDonald as president of 
the Indianapolis Association of Life 
Underwriters, when he retired after 4 
years in the business. Mr. Flickinger 
was his successor, and, since he was 
president of the C. L. U. Indianapolis 
chapter, he resigned to be succeeded by 
Mr. Brosnan, Mr. Storer recently suc- 
ceeded W. H. Meub as head of the gen- 
eral agents and managers group. 

The father of the new Indianapolis as- 
sociation president, the late E. E. Flick- 
inger, was for 40 years Indiana general 
agent of the John Hancock and was one 
of the founders of the association al- 
most 50 years ago. Mr. Storer’s father, 
Elbert Storer, retired, for many years 
was Indiana manager of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa and served as president of 
the general agents and as an official 
of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Brosnan’s father, the 
late D. D. Brosnan, was a widely known 
merchant of Indianapolis. The son is 
assistant agency manager at the home 
office of the Indianapolis Life, while Mr. 
Storer and Mr. Flickinger succeeded to 
their fathers’ positions. 

Another new officer is J. L. H. 
Fuller, district manager Equitable Life 
of New York, who was elected Indi- 
anapolis C. L. U. chapter’s vice-presi- 
dent. His territory includes central In- 
diana. 














surance $16,904; attorneys, 99, average 
application $4,839, average other insur- 
ance $12,112; wholesale commission and 
import house executives and owners, 70, 
average application $4,810, average other 
insurance ‘$9,954; building contractors 
and superintendents, 102, average appli- 
cation $4,574, average other insurance 
$6,782; quarrying, mining and mineral 
refining executives and owners, 22, aver- 
age application $4,259, average other in- 
surance $15,788; dentists, 77, average ap- 
plication $4,033, average other insurance 
$8,506; street, road, sewer contractors, 
engineers and superintendents, 29, av- 
erage application $3,934, average other 
insurance $9,694; life salesmen, 221, av- 
erage application $3,825, average other 
insurance $9,242. 

Other classifications in order were: 
Private school and college professors, 
86, average application $3,755, average 
other insurance $6,066; real estate bro- 
kers and salesmen, 110, average applica- 
tion $3,485, average other insurance $6, 
341; brewery, distillery and beverage 
manufacturers, 28, average application 
$3,428, average other insurance $4,000; 
jewelry stores and jewelers, 29, average 
application $3,379, average other insut- 
ance $4,875; beverages and _ liquors— 
wholesale, 25, average application $3,234, 
average other insurance $2,872; flour and 
grain milling and processing, 60, average 
application $3,213, average other insur- 
ance $4,810. 


Bakes Reappointed in Idaho 


W. H. Bakes, insurance commissionet 
of Idaho, has been reappointed for 4 
two-year term by Governor Clark. Mr. 
Bakes has occupied the post for the last 
six years. Before being insurance com- 
missioner he was 20 years in local aget- 
cies in Burley, Pocatello, Blackfoot an 
Twin Falls. He attended the University 
of Utah, University of Chicago and 





University of California. 
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C.L.U. NEWS 


NEW YORK REVIEW COURSE 


The New York C. L. U. chapter is 
organizing a review course covering 
Parts 3, 4 and 5 of the examinations. 
No course covering Parts 1 and 2 will 
be offered. Lectures will be at the 
Washington Square department of New 
York University. Enrollment will be re- 
stricted, as the course is designed pri- 
marily for those who have already passed 
or prepared for parts of the examina- 
tions. 














* Ok x 
GREER IS CINCINNATI SPEAKER 


H. L. Greer, vice-president Fifth- 
Third Union Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
spoke to the Cincinnati C. L. U. chapter 
on “Investments and Investment 
Trends.” 

x OK Ox 
STUDY GROUP IN FORT WA\XNE 


Some 40 Fort Wayne, Ind., agents, 
managers and supervisors have regis- 
tered for the C. L. U. study group or- 
ganized under auspices of the Fort 
Wayne Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers. W.C. Wilson, high school instruc- 
tor, is instructur of the group, which 
will meet Monday nights in Room 1130 
Lincoln Tower. Herbert J. Foelber is 
president and J. A. Johnson secretary- 
treasurer. 

ee es 
MULDER SEATTLE PRESIDENT 


Joseph P. Mulder, manager Mutual 
Life of New York, has been, elected 
president of the Seattle, Wash., C. L. U. 
chapter. 

Other new officers are: Vice-presi- 
dents, Leo C. Applenian, National Life 
of Vermont, in charge of programs, and 
Ross Chastain, Provident Mutual, in 
charge of membership; treasurer, B. E. 
Williams, Mutual Life of New York, 
and secretary, Mrs. Ethel Phillips, Sun 
Life. 

* * * 
STUDY CLASS AT MIAMI 


The C. L. U. study class sponsored 
by the Miami (Fla.) Life Underwriters 
Association held its initial meeting with 
25 present. E. E. Ayres is chairman and 
instructor of the class and Sam Seitlin, 
secretary. 

* *K * 
GELHORN SPEAKS IN N. Y. 

Walter Gelhorn, professor of law at 
Columbia University and legal adviser 
of the Social Security Board for the 
New York district, will speak at the 
monthly meeting of the New York 
chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
this week. The occasion will also mark 
the final meeting at which President T. 
G. Murrell will preside, as he is leaving 
for the Pacific Coast as general agent 
for the Mutual Benefit Life soon. 


* K * 
PHILADELPHIA MEETING 


Rev. Charles E. Tuke, rector of St. 
John’s Episcopal church, Lansdowne, 
Pa. spoke to the Philadelphia C. L. U. 
Chapter on “Can We Manage Our Own 
Lives?” 

The conclusion that he reached was 
that no one could well manage his own 
life if he depended solely upon a determ- 
mation so to do without a recognition 
of those forces which have gone to fur- 
Nish lives. In dealing with one’s self 
Dr. Tuke pointed out, a man deals with 
a traditional self, a childish self, a sav- 
age self and an animal self. 

He offered four practical suggestions 
as to ways that one can hope to con- 
quer some of the internal and external 
difficulties that confront people in man- 
aging their lives. These suggestions 
were: 

1. Do something to discover our- 
selves—an inventory of our prejudices. 

. 2. Expose ourselves to other sets of 
influences (as an illustration of this 
Point Dr. Tuke said that he believed an 





ardent Republican should read Demo- 
cratic papers). 

3. Keep in touch with the spiritual 
realm, in other words, he emphasized 
the point that no life can be completely 
adequate which touches only the ma- 
terial and the intellectual. 

4. Put action into our lives. Dr. 
Tuke’s illustration of this was that a 
railroad ticket was only good when 
used—so with our desires and ambi- 
tions. 

Among Dr. Tuke’s interesting 
thoughts was the following definition 
of personality: 

“Personality is the extent to which 
the individual has learned to convert his 
energies into habits and actions which 
successfully influence other people. 


Hold Chicago Conference 


Ordinary department managers of the 
Prudential in ten middlewestern states 
gathered in a two-day conference with 
home office executives in Chicago this 
week. G. H. Chace, vice-president in 
charge of ordinary agencies, and Sayre 
MacLeod, Jr., supervisory ordinary di- 
vision, midwestern division, represented 
the head office. Last year’s results were 
reviewed and plans for 1937 production 
were shaped. 


Travelers Classes Start 


The first of a series of 10 classes in 
life and accident insurance salesman- 
ship proposed for the year opened Jan. 
18 in the home office of tae Travelers at 
Hartford. The enrollment numbers 30 
young men from various sections. These 
prospective agents will have received 
four weeks of academic training in 
sales methods and underwriting pro- 
cedure when the class adjourns Feb. 13. 

The Travelers’ home office school for 
life insurance agents was founded last 
year. Seven classes were held and the 
records of the 200 men who attended 
them proved so satisfactory that the 
company decided this year to hold ten 
four-week sessions. Instruction is sup- 
ervised by D. J. Bloxham, supervisor 
of agency field service, aided by assist- 
ant supervisors M. F. Jones, J. Mc- 
Neal and Read Hartsig. 








RECORDS 


Ohio State Life—Alfred M. Gusy, Los 
Angeles general agent, led the company 
in individual production in 1936. He was 
followed by T. S. Holcomb, manager 
Charleston, W. Va.; B. B. Knight, gen- 
eral agent Roxboro, N. C.; 136 
Hecht of Celina, O., and Henry Stevens 
of Toledo. The Pittsburgh agency was 
first among the agencies, being followed 
by Marion, O., Columbus, Cleveland 
and Akron. The 1938 agency assembly 
of the Ohio State Life will be held in 
Atlanta. 

Protective Life—For the fifth consecu- 
tive year the leading personal producer 
was Lloyd Johnson, Tuscaloosa. He is 
president of Alabama Aces, leading pro- 
ducer organization. His production 
averages over $500,000 per year. 

R. W. Bishop of the east Alabama 
agency was the second largest producer 
for 1936 with Herbert J. Baum, Birming- 
ham, third. The west Alabama agency 
of which Hoyt Winslett manager, was 
the leading agency for the third con- 
secutive year, 





C. V. Starr Is Married 


C. V. Starr, head of the United States 
Life and the American International 
Underwriters Corporation, was married 
to Mary Middleton-Smith of Shanghai, 
China in San Francisco. Mr. Starr flew 
to Oakland, Cal., to spend the holidays 
with his mother and later was married. 
Miss Middleton-Smith came from 
Shanghai and Mr. Starr met her at 
Vancouver. Mr. and Mrs. Starr are liv- 
ing at the Gramercy Park Hotel in New 
York City. 
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onnecticut Backgrounds 


An early Connecticut sailing vessel; a lighthouse 
which has protected seamen for over a century; an old 
mill which still grinds corn as it has for nearly three cen- 
turies; the beautiful landscapes; sturdy homes and pub- 
lic buildings—these and other scenes of early Connecti- 
cut are handsomely presented on the 1937 Connecticut 
Mutual calendar, which has been made available to all 


Connecticut Mutual representatives. 


Founded in such a background of stability and pro- 
gressiveness, The Connecticut Mutual has gone steadily 


forward since its organization in |846. 
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Using Talent from the Field 


A FEW weeks ago THE NATIONAL UN- 
DERWRITER in this column made some com- 
ment on what seems to be a course pur- 
sued by some of the leading companies 
in that they are putting at the head of 
their agency departments successful gen- 
eral agents who have been leaders in the 
field. Observations were made follow- 
ing the announcement that ALEXANDER E. 
Patterson, Chicago general agent of the 
Penn Mutua , had been made vice-presi- 
dent of his company in charge of agency 
affairs. The point was made that a man 
out on the firing line, who had been a 
field general, in charge of a growing and 
notable agency, who had proved his 
worth as an administrator and organ- 
izer, was in close touch with field prob- 
lems, knew at first hand what could be 


Finding a Descriptive Name 


A. N. Kemp, president of the PAacrric 
Mutua Lire, brings up the interesting 
question as to what is a proper and ac- 
curately descriptive name for insurance 
He makes the point that insur- 
ance is not really a “profession” in the 
sense that medicine, law, ministry and 
teaching are professions. Neither can it 
be called a “business” because it has 
professional aspects and it is not a buy- 
ing and selling proposition. There are 
phases to insurance and 


work. 


professional 


Turnover in Agency Force 


ATTENTION is often called to the high 
turnover in the agency forces of life 
companies. The ratio is indeed high 
and should be decreased. At the pres- 
ent time heroic efforts are being made 
to reduce this waste. We believe that 
something really worth while is being 
accomplished. Many companies are re- 
ducing their outstanding contracts, set- 
ting a minimum production limit and 
eliminating all others. 


Ford Era in Life Insurance 


Many life company executives who 
are studying the production field today 
realize that we have entered on what 
might be termed a Ford era in life in- 
surance buying. In days gone by com- 
panies geared their machinery to appeal 
to the larger buyers of insurance. They 
had their eyes on the 15 percent who 
could afford to buy $10,000 or $15,000 of 
insurance or more. The people buying 
$1,000 or $2,000 did not have much of 
an appeal. The industrial companies 
looked after those who could only pay 
on the weekly plan. 


done and could not be done. Since Mr. 
PATTERSON'S appointment two other com- 
panies followed a_ similar course, the 
ProvipENtT Mutua Lire selecting Wzu- 
LARD K, WIsE, general agent at Reading, 
Pa., as vice-president in charge of the 
agency department, and then closely 
following it came the information that 
F. H. Haviranp, who had been manager 
of the GonnecTICUT GENERAL LiFE in Chi- 
cago for six years, goes to his head of- 
fice as chief of agency activities. 

There is no more important question 
at head offices these days than produc- 
tion, how to maintain it, increase it and 
yet afford agents the opportunity to 
make a comfortable living. This is not 
an academic and theoretical problem. It 
is one that is intensely practical. 


a) 


there are business attributes. Mr. Kemp 
dislikes very much the term “insurance 
industry.” Some people might call it 
“insurance practice’ or “insurance serv- 
Yet these are not distinctive ap- 
pellations. It would be interesting to 
see if studious and resourceful life in- 
surance men can bring out a phrase not 
now applied in a general sense to in- 
surance that would be more truly de- 
scriptive of this great and beneficial en- 
terprise. 


ice.” 


Regardless of the turnover it must be 
remembered that life insurance agents 
are dealing in intangibles. The sales 
forces in life insurance are in a differ- 
ent category than those selling com- 
modities or services that can be seen 
and felt. Therefore, naturally the turn- 
over would be higher in life insurance. 
The problems confronting life compa- 
nies are different than other selling or- 
ganizations. 


Now with those in the higher brack- 
ets reduced, executives find that if they 
intend to maintain their production and 
appeal to the people at large they must 
get their sights lowered and_ real- 
ize that there hundreds _— of 
thousands of people who are ca- 
pable of purchasing smaller policies. 
In other words mass buying is here. To- 
day companies must realize that they 
should put out two machines, the Ford 
and Lincoln, for example, or Chevrolet 
and Cadillac, so to speak. There will 


are 


the tremendous majority will purchase 
smaller policies. 

It seems to us that life insurance must 
quickly adjust itself to modern buying 
methods adaptable to the masses. The 
people are educated toward purchasing 





en the instalment plan. President 
Arintrk F. Hatt of the Lincotn Na- 
TIONAL in his paper before the Assocra- 


TION OF Like INSURANCE PRESIDENTS an- 
nual meeting brought out very vividly 


this new day in life insurance and the 
necessity for companies to recognize the 
Ford and Chevrolet buyers of insurance, 
Henry Forp quickly sensed the fact that 
there were hundreds of thousands of 
people who could pay $500 or $600 for 
a car and who could not afford to pay 
$3,000, $3,600 or $4,000. He appealed, 
therefore, to the great buying public. 
That should be the policy of our life 
companies today. 








PERSONAL SIDE OF BUSINESS 





Commissioner Frank Yetka of Minne- 
sota this week was a speaker before the 
St. Paul College of Law, from which he 
graduated some 20 years ago. 

He also addressed the Rochester As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at Roch- 
ester, Minn. 


Frank I. Houghton, chief deputy in- 
surance commissioner of Washington, 
died at a hospital in Olympia. He had 
been with the Washington department 
25 years. 


W. A. Carter of Salt Lake City, gen- 
eral agent of the Penn Mutual Life and 
president of the Utah Life Managers 
Association, has been elected president 
of the Salt Lake Country Club. 


Albert Ehrlich of the Prudential gave 
an address on life insurance before the 
Lions Club of “Savannah, Ga. 


John M. Holcombe, Jr., manager Life 
Sales Research Bureau, is completing a 
visit to several mid-western states. He 
attended life company and _ association 
meetings in Chicago, Springfield, IIl., 
and Pittsburgh. He will visit other 
eastern points before returning to his 
office in Hartford. 


Ira Nelson, who ¥ now Moline, IIl., 
general agent of the Mutual Trust Life, 
was formerly located in Sioux City, Ia., 
as manager of the Mutual Benefit 
Health & Accident. Going to Moline 
six months ago, Mr. Nelson returned to 
the territory in which he grew up as a 
boy. 

Romeo M. Wilbur, 81, retired assist- 
ant secretary of the Federal Life, died 
of pneumonia. He had been inactive for 
some years. Mr. Wilbur entered the 
Federal Life when it was organized 36 
years ago, having been with the old 
Western Mutual Life previously. After 
spending many years with the Federal, 
he went into business for himself and 
traveled extensively, his business taking 
him to South America, but he main- 
tained his home in Chicago. He later 
re-entered the Federal organization, 
finally retiring because of age. 


Rene P. Banks, Cleveland general 
agent Penn Mutual Life, and Mrs. Banks 
were recent visitors in Spokane, Wash. 
Mr. Banks formerly was in charge for 
the Penn Mutual in Spokane. 


Gifford T. Vermillion, Milwaukee 
manager Mutual Life of New York, has 
been elected president of the Milwaukee 
Sales Managers Association. 


Samuel P. Lockwood, 65, well known 





still be buyers for the larger policies, but 


his home in Portland, Ore., after a long 
illness. 

Going to Portland at the age of 18, 
he entered the insurance business with 
his tather. He was appointed a general 
agent at the age of 21 and later became 
vice-president of the old Columbia Life 
of Portland. 

At the time of his death Mr. Lock- 


; wood was senior partner of the Lock- 


wood Agency, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life for Oregon. In 
point of service he was probably the old- 
est life insurance executive in Oregon. 


Van. C. Cavett, 73, for 25 years a gen- 
cral agent of the Union Central Life, 
died at Memphis, Tenn., where he had 
made his home the past ten years. He 
retired from service eight years ago. The 
funeral was held January 17 at Memphis. 


President Harry L. Seay of the South- 
land Life is convalescing from his ill- 
ness and operations. He is at home, is 
able to sit up and now seems to be get- 
ting along in fairly good shape. 


President Arthur F. Hall of the Lin- 
coln National Life is on an extended trip 
in Mexico. 


T. M. Simmons of the Pan-American 
Life has been named chairman of the 
President’s Birthday Ball in New Or- 
leans, Jan. 30. 

N. C. Litwack, leading producer of the 
W. A. White agency of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life in Newark, gave 
“Timely Tips on Taxation Affecting 
Your Business and Your Estate’ in an 
address at the national convention of 
the Credit Retailers Association of 
America at the Hotel Biltmore, New 
York City, this week. He has been with 
the agency for seven years, leading the 
agency for two years. 


F. A. Vineyard, supervisor Gordon H. 
Campbell agency Aetna Life, Little 
Rock, Ark., has been named a member 
of the Arkansas state racing commis- 
sion for a two-year term. He is chair- 
board of election commissioners, 


man 
Pulaski county, and_ secretary city 
Democratic central committee, Little 
Rock. Mr. Vineyard is vice-president 


Little Rock Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, has been its secretary and chair- 
man of important committees. 


Garnet W. Raycroft, Hamilton, Ont. 
life insurance agent who died there, for 
years since 1915 when he became blind 
had continued in the business, working 
entirely over the telephone. He built 
up a good business, then in 1922 parti- 
ally regained his sight and later had it 





coast life insurance executive, died at 


fully restored. He knew only about 20 
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percent of his clients by sight but rec- 
ognized them all by their voices. Mr. 
| Raycroft became an agent in 1911 and 
two years later became manager Hamil- 
ton branch, Excelsior Life. His blind- 
ness shortly afterward forced his resig- 
ration. 

W. Lee Baldwin, agency superintend- 
ent of the Union Mutual Life, is in 
Puerto Rico convalescing. He will be 
there for about a month. Some weeks 
ago Mr. Baldwin suffered a temporary 
displacement of the sacroiliac nerve. 
He spent three weeks in the hospital at 
Portland, Me., before departing for 
Puerto Rico. 


A. LeRoy Portteus, vice-president In- 
dianapolis Life, is chairman of the sen- 
ate insurance committee of the Indiana 
legislature. 

At the testimonial dinner to be given 
retiring Commissioner H, E. McClain 
of Indiana Jan. 25 under the auspices 
of the Indiana Blue Goose, his succes- 
sor, George H. Newbauer, will be a 
guest and will receive his first introduc- 
tion to a group of fire field representa- 
tives. Early reports indicate that the 
dinner, which is open to the public, will 
be well attended. Mr. McClain has 
been a popular commissioner and has 
been actively in contact with various in- 
surance organizations throughout his 
administration, appearing frequently on 
their business session programs. 


Through the courtesy of President 
Charles F. Williams of the Western & 
Southern Life of Cincinnati and Mrs. 
Williams, the Cincinnati Art Museum 
is able to exhibit from Jan. 17 to March 
14a notable group of paintings from the 
Williams’ collection. Of the private col- 
lections in Cincinnati one of the fore- 
most in quality is that of Mr. and Mrs. 
Williams. There will be outstanding 
paintings from notable artists. The 
paintings of 18th century England and 
France and 17th century Flanders are 
represented as well as that of the 19th 
century American, 

John W. Yates, California general 
agent Massachusetts Mutual Life, after 
attending the company’s convention in 
Miami, visited relatives in southern 
Georgia and then went to Detroit, his 
former home, to spend a few days. 


G. C. G. Werdmuller, agency manager 
and joint secretary of the South African 
Mutual Life, is planning a visit to the 
United States some time this spring, 
according to a message received by 
Frank P. Ebertz, former general agent 
of the National Life of Vermont, at San 
Francisco. Mr. Ebertz recently took a 
trip around the world following retire- 
ment from active business and while in 
South Africa was entertained by Mr. 
Werdmuller. Upon his arrival in San 
Francisco it is hoped to have Mr. Werd- 
muller as a speaker before the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters Association. 


H. J. Johnstone has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the American 
United Life of Indianapolis. He is leav- 
ing for Mobile, Ala., where he will open 
his own office for the practice of archi- 
tecture. Previous to the recent merger 
of the American Central and United 
Mutual, he had been advertising manager 
of the United Mutual Life for four years. 
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Hambone Is Most Famous 


Janitor in Life Agencies 





The most famous janitor of any 
insurance agency in the country 
is claimed by Fielder Webster, 
manager of the Mississippi Delta 
agency of Protective Life of Bir- 
mingham, at Greenwood. 

His janitor, Hambone, an 84- 
year-old negro, has just returned 
from a trip to New York where 
he appeared on Ripley’s “Believe 
It or Not” radio program, telling 
of his family of 34 living children 
including 10 sets of twins. Al- 
though an octogenarian, he mar- 
ried his fourth wife at Christmas 
time. He is the inspiration for 
the nationally syndicated cartoon, 
“Hambone,” created by J. P. 
Alley, a former Greenwood news- 
paper man. 








Mr. Johnstone made his home at Mobile. 
He is a graduate of Cornell University 
in architecture and subsequent to his 
graduation but previous to his entry into 
the life insurance field he had quite an 
extensive experience in architecture. He 
spent two years in New York City with 
the famous architectural firm of Shreve 
& Lamb. He then went abroad where 
he worked for some months in London, 
and then spent a year in travel and study 
on the continent, chiefly in Italy. He 
was on the faculty of Cornell for one 
and one half years. He then resided in 
Los Angeles and Pasadena, being asso- 
ciated with Marston & Maybury, the 
architects. 


Thomas M. Miller, who’ as assistant 
attorney general of Ohio represented 
the Ohio insurance department, has re- 
sumed the private practice of law with 
Druggan & Gingher at Columbus. Mr. 
Miller is well known as an insurance 
attorney. 


J. J. Shambaugh, who served as re- 
ceiver of the Register Life, which was 
taken over by the Guaranty Life of 
Davenport, was given an official fare- 
well dinner by 100 officials and employes 
of the Guaranty Life. He has been 
elected executive vice-president of Jack- 
ley & Co., Des Moines investment house. 
Lee J. Dougherty, president of the com- 
pany, presided. 


Lee J. Dougherty, president of the 
Guaranty Life of Davenport, a director 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce for the past six years, will seek 
reelection for a fourth two-year term at 
its annual meeting starting April 27 in 
Washington. 

Urged to run again by friends in Wis- 
consin, Iliinois and Iowa, the three 
states he represents, Mr. Dougherty 
dropped his plan to retire from the 
board. 

Petitions in his favor have been signed 
by chambers in Davenport, Burlington, 
Aurora, Dubuque, Kewanee, Mason 
City, Rock Island, Sioux City, Clinton, 
Springfield, Des’ Moines, Decatur, Peoria 
and Chicago. 


Fred Baker, 97, who was president of 
the old Intermediate Life of Evansville, 
Ind., died at his home there. When the 
company was absorbed by the Cleveland 
Life, Mr. Baker retired from the insur- 
ance business. Prior to his connection 
with the Intermediate he was grand 
recorder of the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen. 


W. S. Sutherland, St. Louis manaver 
of the Sun Life of Canada, was the 
guest of honor at a luncheon to com- 
memorate the tenth anniversary of his 
appointment as manager. He joined the 
company in Montreal in 1923, was trans- 
ferred to Chicago as agency assistant in 
1926, and in 1927 opened the St. Louis 
office. Speakers included D. J. Scott, 
Chicago manager, and A. C. Coughtry of 
Montreal, assistant superintendent of 
agencies in charge of the group depart- 
ment. 
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The Lincoln National Life provides its field 
The 
classes of LNL insurance risks are: Men, 


men with a complete business target. 


preferred risks at preferred rates; men, sub- 
standard physically ; men, substandard because 
of occupation; women, married and single; 
children down to one day of age. 


LNL protection is available, through its 
agents, to all five classes. 
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LIFE AGENCY CHANGES 





E. C. Sparver Goes to Coast | 





Will Head New Agency to Be Opened 
by New England Mutual Life in 
Oakland, Cal. 





The 
opening a new Pacific Coast general 
agency March 1 in Oakland, Cal., the 
seventh on the coast. The San Fran- 





E. C. SPARVER 


cisco general agency was organized in 
1867, although the company wrote in- 
surance on residents of San Francisco 
as early as 1855. The Golden Gate 
agency is making elaborate plans for the 
celebration of its 70th birthday Sept. 17. 

Sparver, for several years vice- 
president of the Reliance Life in charge 
of agencies, has been appointed general 
agent. Mr. Sparver was born in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania State College, followed by two 
years of research work at the University 
of Wisconsin. In 1916 he became an 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual in 
Scranton, Pa., resigning to enter the 
air service during the war, afterward 
returning to Scranton as agency super- 
visor. He was called in 1922 to the 
agency department of the home office of 
the Connecticut Mutual, where he wrote 
a valuable course of lessons in life in- 
surance selling, edited “Conmutopics,” 
and was in charge of the company’s ad- 
vertising. For three years he conducted 
a course in salesmanship at the Hillyer 
Institute of the Hartford Y. M. C 
and did specialty advertising in various 
fields. His ability as an educator and 
trainer is well recognized. 





Dallas Manager of Modern Life 


W. M. Neece of Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed manager of the Modern 
Life of St. Paul with offices in the Allen 
building at Dallas. He is a native of 
Tennessee and he started his insurance 
career with the Metropolitan Life. He 
went to Dallas in 1927 to become vice- 
president of the Southern Old Line: He 
was later associated with the Rio Grande 
National Life for a number of years. 





McCarthy’s Move at St. Louis 


Leo McCarthy, formerly director of 
the United States Employment Service 
in St. Louis, has gone with the Union 
Central Life in that city under Manager 
P. H. Young. Mr. McCarthy organized 
the employment service for the citizens 
committee on relief and employment at 
St. Louis. He was connected with the 
University College of Washington Uni- 
versity and the Jefferson College of the 
Y. M. C. A. He has been representing 
the Dartnell Corporation of Chicago in 
St. Louis. 


New England Mutual Life is | 


Noble Takes Charge of Oregon 


Mutual Trust Agency Director Decides 
to Take Field Post with Portland 
Headquarters 








At the general agents’ conference in 
Chicago C. W. Noble; for the past six 
years agency director of the Mutual 
Trust Life announced his resignation to 
take over the Oregon general agency 
| with headquarters at Portland. 
| Mr. Noble will also function tem- 
' porarily in a supervising capacity with 
i relation to the Pacific Northwest. He 
| was formerly manager of the company’s 
Pacific Coast department but was 
| brought to the home office in 1930, first 
| as manager of Illinois and then, in 1931, 
| was named agency director. 
| In indicating his reasons for the 
| change Mr. Noble expressed a desire to 
| return to the field in charge of his own 
| agency and particularly to escape the 
| constant travel necessitated by his posi- 
| tion as agency director. His son, Rob- 
| ert B. Noble, who attended the Univer- 
‘sity of Washington and spent several 
| years on the coast, will be associated 
with him. 

Mr. Noble has been with Mutual Trust 
Life since 1927. Prior to that he was an 
i agent of the Mutual Benefit Life and 
later state supervisor for the Indiana 
agency of that company. 

The Oregon agency has been in charge 
of William B. Donahue as general agent. 
Mr. Donahue will remain with the 
agency on a special arrangement and 
will devote himself to personal produc- 
tion. 





Sun Life Newark Assistant 
Acting Manager in London 





J. Leslie Harries, agency assistant in 
the Newark branch office of the Sun 
Life of Canada, of which E. C. Hoy is 
branch manager, has been made acting 
manager of the West End branch of the 
company in London. He started with 
the Sun in Minneapolis in 1928 and six 
months later was transferred to Jersey 
City in charge of the brokerage depart- 
ment. He was transferred to Newark 
in 1934. The entire agency and office 
staff of the Newark office will tender 
him a testimonial dinner Jan. 22. 





Branch Changes Are Made 
by the Manufacturers Life 


The Manufacturers Life has made 
several changes in branch managers. P. 
A. Wintemute retired as branch man- 
ager at Hamilton, Ont., being succeeded 
by N. A. Waldron, promoted from as- 
sistant manager. W. R. Rice was ap- 
pointed branch manager at San Fran- 
cisco. M. H. White was appointed dis- 
trict manager at Windsor, Ont. 

Mr. Wintemute had a record of more 
than 30 years’ service, for 25 as branch 
manager. He isaC. L. U. 

Mr. Waldron, also a C. L. U., began 
in 1923 as a sub-agent. He was ap- 
pointed assistant branch manager in 
1933. 

He is past president of the Hamilton 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

Mr. Rice, the new San Francisco 
branch manager, succeeds A. Z. High, 
Jr., who is returning to personal pro- 
duction. Mr. Rice is an experienced 
manager, having been general agent for 
China of a United States company from 
1925 to 1935, with headquarters in 
Shanghai. Prior to going to the Orient 
he had a successful selling career in this 
country. He has resided for many years 
in San Francisco. 

The Manufacturers has appointed M. 
H. White of Halifax branch district man- 








ager at Windsor, Ont. He was vice- 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 


sociation of Halifax prior to his move 
to Sydney, and was president of the 
Cape Breton association in 1933. 


Keplar to Grand Rapids for 
Bankers Life, Des Moines 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines has 
named J. M. Keplar manager of the 
western Michigan agency at Grand 
Rapids. He has been with the company 
since 1920, serving as district agent and 
supervisor for a number of years of 
northern Indiana counties, with head- 
quarters at Elkhart. He will succeed 
W. H. North, who resigned to move 
to California. Mr. Keplar has had an 
excellent record in his Indiana territory, 
having been a “cum laude” member for 
eight years of the Bankers’ Life “Presi- 
dent’s Premier Club,’ an honor produc- 
tion organization. He was on the pro- 
gram for the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
several years ago. 











James Garman Promoted 


Appointment of James Garman of the 
Newark office of the Washington Na- 
tional as manager of the Jersey City of- 
fice was announced at a dinner in New- 
ark in honor of Vice-President J. J. 
Krist, who was awarded a veteran’s cer- 
tificate and badge for 25 years’ service 
with the company. Managers of the 
eastern district were present as well as 
J. B. Blandford, assistant vice-president. 





Buck Takes Yeomen Mutual 


Joe Buck has been appointed general 
agent of the Yeomen Mutual Life in 
charge of its Davenport office. He has 
been in life insurance 12 years in both 
field and organizational work. Glenn E. 
Quaas will be associated with him. 
Plans have been made for further ex- 
pansion of the agency staff in the Tri- 
Cities in the near future. Davenport 
offices are in the Union Bank building. 





Has the Minnesota Mutual 


George E. Nowotny, who resides at 
New Braunfels, Tex., has resigned his 
general agency ‘of the Amicable Life in 
his home city and is made district man- 
ager of the Minnesota Mutual, dividing 
his time between San Antonio and New 
Braunfels. He has his headquarters at 
1133 Majestic building, San Antonio. 





Commissioner Now Agent 


George A. Brown, until recently as- 
sistant secretary and insurance director 
of the Arizona corporation commission, 
has gone with the Arizona branch of the 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles at 
Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. Brown was insur- 
ance director of the state for six years. 





Brown Made Supervisor 


R. L. Ingraham, associate general 
agent of S. S. Northington agency Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Los Angeles, has 
appointed Bernard ‘A, Brown agency 
supervisor, succeeding Sidney Newcomb, 
who returns to personal production. 





Mascara Named at Pasadena 


The Penn Mutual Life has appointed 
T. A. Mascara district manager in Pasa- 
dena, Cal., and vicinity. He took the 
life insurance course at New York Uni- 
versity and made an excellent record in 
New York State. He has been manager 
of the general insurance department of 
a large realty firm in Pasadena. 


Life Agency Notes 


H. W. Dodge, with the San Francisco 
agency of the Mutual Life of New York 
since October, 1921, has been named 
agency organizer. Mr. Dodge has been 
a member of the company’s National 
Field Club for 15 years. 

S. A. Cohen, formerly district manager 
Mutual Life of New York at Augusta, 
Ga., has taken a similar post with the 
Jefferson Standard Life. Alfred Mon- 
salvatge is now district manager of the 





Mutual Life, succeeding Mr. Cohen, 








CoMPANY MEN 
Prudential Eight 


Ordinary Section Officials and Medical 
Supervisor Are Given Higher 
Positions in Company 





Promotes 








Promotions of eight members of the 
home office staff of the Prudential are 
announced. 

Theodore D. Miller, Arthur L. Steph- 
ans and Robert E. Wilkins, three assist- 
ant supervisors of ordinary agencies, 
were advanced to be supervisors. Wil. 
liam R. Cunningham, assistant super. 
visor of the ordinary policy department, 
was promoted to supervisor, and George 
H. Sharp, assistant supervisor in the 
comptrollers’ organization, also was 
named supervisor. 

In the medical department, Dr. Wal- 
ter C. Hausheer, medical supervisor, 
was promoted to assistant medical di- 
rector. 

Two changes also were made in the 
ordinary issue department. George E. 
Rogers, Jr., manager, was promoted to 
supervisor and ‘Charles A. Schultz, as- 
sociate manager, was appointed man- 
ager. 


Changes in Head Staff of 
Manufacturers Life Made 








A number of retirements and promo- 
tions are announced by the Manufac- 
turers Life of Toronto in the executive 
and agency staffs at the home office. L. 
A. Winter retired from the position of 
treasurer. S. M. Thompson was pro- 
moted from assistant treasurer to treas- 
urer. L. A. Spalding retired as agency 
superintendent, and he was succeeded in 
that post by K. G. McNab, promoted 
from assistant agency superintendent. 

Mr. Winter, treasurer since 1916, has 
had more than 44 years’ service with the 
company. He became assistant secre- 
tary in 1901 and secretary in 1904. Mr. 
Winter was guest of honor at a dinner 
in Toronto attended by home office as- 
sociates, President M. R. Gooderham 
presented Mr. Winter on behalf of di- 
rectors a gold watch and chain, suitably 
inscribed, in recognition of his long 
service. G. D’A. Chadwick, now oldest 
ranking home office employe i in years of 
service presented Mr. Winter a painting 
on behalf of those present. 

Mr. Thompson has been assistant 
treasurer since 1934. He joined the ac- 
tuarial department in 1927, and _ later 
was manager of the medical department. 
In 1931 he was transferred to the in- 
vestment department. 

Mr. Spalding’s service dates back to 
1901, but prior to that since 1890 he had 
been in the life insurance business, 
starting as office boy for the Temper- 
ance & General, then being agency at- 
countant when that company merge 
with the Manufacturers. 

Mr. McNab entered the service on 
graduating from Queen’s University in 
1927, spending three years in the actu- 
arial and medical departments, then be- 
coming manager medical department in 
1930, and after foreign service became 
assistant agency superintendent in 1934. 





Joins Berkshire Life 
A. L. Hall of Worcester, Mass., 2 
graduate of Harvard law school, has been 


appointed to the law department of the 
Berkshire Life. 





Wilson Boston Council Speaker 


Ralph Wilson of the Babson Institute, 
Wellesley, Mass., will address the Bos- 
ton Life Insurance & Trust Council on 
“Business and Financial Outlook for 
1937.” 


Maffei, Pittsburgh agent of 





F. 
the Ohio State Life, has completed seven 
years of consecutive weekly production. 
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LIFE SALES MEETINGS 





—- 


Mutual Trust in Conference 





Sales Plans Considered at Home Office 
Session—Changes in Official Line-up 
Announced 


Mutual Trust Life general agents dis- 
cussed sales plans for 1937 at a home 
office conference in Chicago. 

At the banquet Vice-president A. B. 
Slattengren announced the sales stand- 
ings for the year, the Dave Dawson 
general agency of Chicago ranking first 
and the John H. Ehn agency of Hartford 
was second. Mr. Slattengren said that 
the general agencies will be classified in 
three groups in 1937 and a president’s 
cup will be granted in each class. f 

The Reitan-Lerdahl Agency of Madi- 
son, Wis., supervised by Carl Homann, 
life department manager, won the 
President’s trophy for having the best 
production of the company’s 50 agen- 
cies in 19 states during the last quar- 
ter of 1936. The Madison agency topped 
its quota by 251 percent. 

The trophy is awarded every three 
months. An agency must win it three 
times for prominent possession. 

A. Hatzes, Manchester, general 
agent for New Hampshire, was the 
company’s leading 1936 personal pro- 
ducer. This was his fourth consecutive 
year to head the list. 

President E. A. Olson made the an- 
nouncement of the transfer of C. W. 
Noble, director of agencies to Portland 
as general agent for Oregon and the 
resignation of B. N. Woodson, executive 
assistant, who is joining the Sales Re- 
search Bureau. He paid high tribute 
to both men and expressed regret that 
they were leaving the home office. 

Mr. Olson also announced the appoint- 
ment of Albert G. McCuskie as Minne- 
sota home office supervisor, and Dave 
Dawson as home office field supervisor 
for southern Michigan and Ohio. 

Mr. Noble reviewed his work at the 
home office and said the thing that im- 
pressed him most when he joined the 
company 10 years ago was the work of 
John H. Ehn, general agent at Hartford, 
who was able to establish such a fine 
record in the insurance center. Mr. Ehn 
started from scratch with the Mutual 
Trust 25 years ago when it had $100,000 
in force in Connecticut and now his 
agency has $21,000,000 in force in the 
state, the high mark having been $25,- 
000,000 before the depression. 

John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manager 
of the Sales Research Bureau, explained 
how the bureau selected Mr. Woodson 
for its staff. He outlined the methods 
of the bureau in its sales management 
work. John Jamison of the bureau was 
also present. 


Union Mutual Life Conference 








Managers Meet at Buffalo 
pany Officials—Busi 
and Banquet Held 


with Com- 
Preis 








A meeting of the managers of the 
Union Mutual Life of Maine was held 
at Buffalo, N. Y. There were 25 man- 
agers present, a large delegation came 
on from the home office, and all of the 
company’s Rochester and Buffalo agents 
were on hand. The company officers 
in attendance were President Sylvan B. 
Phillips, Vice-president R. E. Irish, A. 
Thomas Lehman, associate actuary; C. 
G. Lane, assistant secretary, and Glenn 
A. Stearns, agency supervisor. 

Vice-president Irish and Kenneth R. 

iller of the Sales Research Bureau 
Presided at most of the business ses- 
sions. A new seven year term policy 
for preferred risks was announced, as 
were lower age limits. Entertainment 
features included trips to Niagara Falls 
and Roycroft Inn at East Aurora, N. Y. 
Julius M. Ejisendrath, manager of the 





Guardian Life in New York, was the 
principal speaker at the final session. 

At the banquet President Phillips pre- 
sented Charles E. Bellinger with a 
trophy in recognition of the production 
of the New York office during “Presi- 
dent’s month.” Present at the dinner as 
guests were J. Frank Tucker, treasurer 
Merchants Mutual Casualty, of Buffalo; 
Milford Whitman, vice-president Niag- 
ara National Bank of Buffalo; D. H. 
Browne, Buffalo manager Retail Credit 
Co., and C. H. Wilson and E. H. Horn- 
ing, Buffalo attorneys. J. A. Richards, 
Canadian manager Retail Credit Co., 
and Howard J. Burridge, THE NATIONAL 
UNDERWRITER, were the speakers. The 
Borden and Busse sales film was shown. 





Atlantic like Peodasus Meat 





President Swink Reviews Marked Prog- 
ress in 1936—Many Production and 
Management Suggestions Given = 





Quality business was stressed at the 
annual producers convention of the At- 
lantic Life in Hollywood, Fla., by Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies. President 
A. O. Swink reviewed company activi- 
ties during 1936, pointing out that 
marked progress had been made. Of the 
real estate acquired by the company 
under foreclosure, 32 percent has been 
sold under sale contract. Holdings of 
high grade bonds showed an increase 
during the year of 28 percent. Assets 
are now at the highest point in the com- 
pany’s history with a gain recorded in 
insurance in force. The company, Presi- 
dent Swink said, is in excellent financial 
position, prepared to move ahead rapidly. 

“Meeting Present Field Conditions,” 
was discussed by H. F. Sharp, president 
of Atlantic Agency. “Necessity of Hav- 
ing Trained Men in Modern Life Insur- 
ance Selling’ was treated by Clayton 
Demarest, Jr., general agent at Balti- 
more. Dr. Frank P. Righter, medical 
director, conducted a question box, de- 
veloping an interesting discussion of 
underwriting principles and practices. 


Talks to General Agents 


Featuring a meeting of the general 
agents were the following talks: “The 
General Agent as a Personal Producer,” 
by D. W. Harris, Toledo general agent; 
“What to Know About the Prospective 
Agent,” by G. T. King, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Atlantic Agency; “Stimulation 
of Agents,” by C. W. Phillips, also vice- 
president of that organization. Quotas 
for 1937 were pledged, indicating a defi- 
nite increased volume of business. 

In three round table groups the follow- 
ing topics were discussed: “Prospecting 
for Quality Business,” led by R. G. 
Richards, agency secretary; “Increasing 
Sales of Quality Business,” led by W. R. 
Gardner, supervisor; “Characteristics of 
Quality Business,” by J. F. Inman, 
supervisor. 

In his closing remarks, President 
Swink pointed out that the opportunities 
for writing more insurance in 1937 were 
brighter than in any year since the de- 
pression and that he expected an excel- 
lent showing in the month ahead. At 
the banquet President Swink was pre- 
sented a gold watch in recognition of 
30 years of service with the company 
of which 20 were spent as head of its 
agency organization in Virginia and the 
last eight as president. By producing 
the largest volume of premiums during 
the past year, Winchester Graham, gen- 
eral agent at Columbia, S. C., won the 
presidency of the Aces club. The vice- 
presidency, based on writing insurance 
on the largest number of lives, went to 
W. D. Willis, general agent at Rock 
Hill, S. C. Silver vases were presented 
to the three winners in a quality business 
contest: W. C. Woodard, general agent, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; R. C. Millikan, 
general, Greensboro, N. C.; D. E. Hen- 


derson, general agent, Huntsville, Ala. 
The president’s silver cup for the best 
renewal record was awarded W. S. New- 
ton, Jr., general agent, Newark, N. J., 
and T. D. Roberts, general agent, De- 
troit, for joint possession, these agencies 
being tied with renewal rates of 91 per- 
cent. 
Presentation 
shown. 

’ Additional speakers were M. R. Nei- 
field and R. R. Lounsbury, representing 
the Bankers National Investing ‘Cor- 
poration, which recently acquired con- 
trol of the company. Mr. Neifield said 
the corporation was greatly interested 
in developing the Atlantic. On its 
foundation it was planned to build a 
larger and more glorious superstruc- 
ture. Mr. Lounsbury said the new 
owners were glad to acquire the com- 
pany because of its reputation and 
standing. He expressed himself as 
much pleased with the men associated 
with the company and urged them to 


Stay Presented” was 


The sound film “Making a Sales |' 





carry on vigorously with confidence in 
a growing future. 


Buss Heads Iowa Group 

The Iowa agents’ association of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life at its annual 
meeting in Des Moines elected R. D. 
Buss, Centerville, president, succeeding 
Scott Burpee, Sioux City. Lowell 
Schwinger, Waterloo, is secretary and 
Henry M. Files, Cedar Rapids, treas- 
urer. Mr. Buss has been vice-president 
of the association. Mr. Files was lead- 
ing Iowa producer of the company with 
$505,000 to his credit in 1936. 


Continental American Life 
Sales Leaders in Meeting 


The Continental American Life held 
its annual agency meeting at Wilming- 
ton, Del., featured by a talk by President 
A. A. Rydgren on the company’s strong 
financial position. Several effective sales 
presentations were given, including 














Making Homes Endure 


Enduring homes stand on solid financial foundations 
wrought out of thrift and foresight. 


The key to their stability is balancing today’s wants and 


tomorrow’s necessities. 


In making men give thought to future financial requirements 
and in teaching them how to make specific provision for 
each one in the order of its urgency you are building stable 


households. 


The time, thought, skill and knowledge you put into help- 
ing men balance their lifetime budgets are fully repaid, 


any way you look at it. 


Connecticut General men receive every aid in fitting them- 
selves to do superlatively well this rewarding work. 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 





Hartford, Conn. 
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General Agency Openings 
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A GREAT COMPANY 





GROWING GREATER 





A Company that has 


*A Liberal Contract 
(Both First Year and Renewal 


Commissions) 


*¥Am Attractive Line 
of Policies 


(designed te fit every need) 


*A Unique Sales 
Program 


Practical assistance and co-op- 
eration in the field 


Enjoy the advantages of 
COMMONWEALTH CORDIAL 
CO.OPERATION 
IT WORKS 





Write 
J. Herbert Snyder, 
Agency Vice-President. 


COMMONWEALTH 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








a monthly premium budget plan by 
C. J. Haycraft and E. M. Knight; “In- 
come Endowment,” by F. C. Adams and 
N. G. Patrick; “Family Income,” M. B. 
Simon and D. F. Wittner; “Audit and 
Program,” M. F. Lauer and S. B. Sapir- 
stein. M. F. Hancel, president of the 
Continental American’s Leaders Club, 
spoke on “Our Business, Our Company, 
Ourselves.” The old guard initiation 
was conducted by A. B. Cheyney. “So- 
cial Security from the Agent’s View- 
point” was discussed by G. H. Amerman, 
assistant actuary, and Manager M. W. 
Lammers, Philadelphia, spoke on “Fac- 
ing Tomorrow,” Vice-president C. L. 
Benner gave “Some Random Thoughts.” 
Vice-president D. E. Jones was chair- 
man. Mr. Hancel was inaugurated as 
president of the Leaders Club and A. B. 
Cheyney as vice-president. P. L. Miller 
is commander in chief of the Minute 
Men’s Club, and S. E. Sproul, lieutenant 
commander, 





Federal Life Lists Gains 


Talk by J. M. Holcombe Highlights 
Regional Meeting in Chicago— 
Gives Pointers to Agents 








The Federal Life held its first 1937 
regional meeting in Chicago, at which 
a talk by John M. Holcombe, Jr., of the 
Sales Research Bureau highlighted the 
program. President I. M. Hamilton re- 
ported the best year for new business 
since 1931 and a December, 1936, busi- 
ness of 91 percent above that of 1935. 

Agents and producers were present 
from Missouri, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania and _ Illinois. 
Similar meetings were scheduied in De- 
troit and other cities later. Much time 
was devoted to a perusal of the new 
rate book, which was effective Jan. 1. 

It is likely that the Federal will adopt 
the Accident & Health Conference man- 
ual, with revision of rates. These re- 
ductions and increases would take place 
June 30 if this is done. 

The company had an increase in or- 
dinary business written during the past 
year of 35.6 percent more than the total 
for 1935, while new ordinary and group 
life combined totaled 79 percent gain. 
According to the Sales Research Bu- 
reau, the Federal finished November in 
third place among 71 leading legal re- 
serve companies for percentage of in- 
crease in new paid for business as com- 
pared to the same 11 months in 1935. 
Assets appreciated during the year by 
more than $721,000. The financial re- 
port deplored the low interest rates, say- 
ing the outlook in this matter was 
gloomy. Improvement in the company’s 
real estate assets was foreseen during 
1937, while the value of bonds has 
doubled since 1935. A very satisfactory 
experience was reported in Federal 
Housing Administration paper, and the 
report said this form of investment was 
considered an excellent medium. 

Claim experience was reported nor- 
mal, while the ratio of decline or of 
cases being rated up or the contract 
modified was in the same proportion as 
those of other companies, about 10 per- 
cent declined and about 6.10 percent 
rated up or modified. 

In the accident and health department 
non-cancellable rates are still considered 
too low, but profits from the other con- 
tracts of the accident and health unit are 
taking care of the non-can satisfactorily. 
There was a decrease of 2 cents on 
the dollar in loans to policyholders. The 
total assets of the Federal are $15,750,- 
083. The company reported an unas- 
signed surplus of $363,081. The total 
portion of income for reserves and sur- 
plus rose from 10.79 percent in 1935 to 
14.03 percent last year. 

The Federal has abandoned the prac- 
tice of rating up for sub-standard risks 
and will always charge an extra pre- 
mium, it was announced. 

The president and other officials pre- 
dicted good business and a chance of 
holding top place in sales increases 
among leading legal reserve companies 
during the coming year. The consensus 
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of great help in the sale of life policies. 
Holcombe’s Talk 


Mr. Holcombe, who has been attend- 
ing a number of life conventions in the 
middle west, in his talk first outlined 
the history of the bureau and its work. 
He praised the Federal’s help in 
starting the organization and also paid 
tribute to the efforts of President 
Hamilton and others in forming the 
Life Agency Officers Association. 
Mr. Holcombe said that in the United 
States ordinary life business showed a 
decline of 4 percent, citing this in con- 
nection with Federal’s 35.6 percent gain. 

In his advice to the agents, he said 
that the public was very conscious of 
the age 65. Producers should capital- 
ize on this by building their sales talks 
around what the prospect is going to do 
when he is that old. Above all, they 
should study the social security act most 
carefully and be able to give a prospect 
complete information on his status 
under it. He said that this is part of 
the general policy of requiring agents 
to be better educated in their business. 
He cited the recent ruling of the Indiana 
commissioner’s office on schooling of 
the agents by their companies. 


Outlines Prospecting Steps 


In discussing prospecting, he sharply 
criticised cold canvassing, saying that 
while he admired the man who was a 
good enough salesman to do this suc- 
cessfully, it is a hit and miss proposi- 
tion and prevents handling a client skill- 
fully. In outlining steps for the agent 
to take before calling on a prospect, he 
said that the producer should not only 
be constantly acquiring names from his 
friends, business contacts and social or- 
ganizations, but he should get as com- 
plete information as _ possible about 
these names. He should then keep a 
card index or some other record about 
each of his prospects and not try to 
trust his memory. 

One of the most important things to 
know about a prospective client is his 
hobbies, Mr. Holcombe said. He praised 
this as a sure line of successful ap- 
proach, since any man, no matter how 
busy, is willing to talk about the avoca- 
tion of which he is fond. As a last step 
in checking names before calling, the 
poor prospects who for health, financial 
or other reasons would be unable to pay 
or would be declined by the company, 
should be eliminated so time can be de- 
voted to those who are worth while. 

Mr. Holcombe concluded by caution- 

ing producers in securing names to 
show more finesse in asking friends 
and people whom he has sold for these. 
Asking a client who is the most prom- 
ising of the younger men in his office is 
often a good way to line up some of the 
useful employes of a firm who are prob- 
ably making good salaries and who will 
continue to be in a position to pay for 
insurance. Another extremely impor- 
tant point for the producer to remem- 
ber is to keep in contact with his client 
after the policy is sold. Mr. Holcombe 
cited cases of people who have pur- 
chased policies, found nothing to com- 
plain about them, but at time of death 
had been found to have purchased later 
policies in other companies. The agent 
who sold the first contract would have 
got the other business if he had taken 
the trouble to see his client once in 
a while. 
A large number of charts covered in- 
come and expenses of the company, and 
others showed provisions of the life and 
the accident and health contracts. Some 
of these charts will be available to 
agents for their kits. 





Bankers Life Miami School 


More than 300 salesmen of the Bank- 
ers Life of Iowa attended a school of 
instruction at Miami, Fla. Among the 
speakers were Gerald S. Nollen, presi- 
dent; Bert N. Mills, secretary; Paul 





Accident Business Is Good — for 
sales pointers read The Accident & Health 
Review. Sample copy !0 cents. Address 
A-1946 Insurance Exchange, Chicago. 





was that the social security act will be 
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Speicher, “Insurance Research & Re. 
view,” and Prof. Hubert Greaves, Yale 
University. 


Holcombe Helps Franklin 
Life Men Plan for 1937 





J. M. Holcombe, Jr., manager, and 
John Jamison of the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, as- 
sisted the 20 leading general agents of 
the Franklin Life to organize manage. 
ment plans and agency recruiting and 
training projects at a meeting in the 
home office. One day was devoted to 
round-table discussion. 

The conference resulted from the con- 
clusion of Rollin Young, agency vice- 
president, that more uniformity of gen- 
eral agents’ plans was an advantage, but 
that some general agents are less readily 
able to convert management theories into 
effective practices than others. It was 
decided to eliminate as much of the 
variable as possible by bringing the 
plan-makers together and having them 
compare plans for 1937 on mutual 
ground. A majority of the men attend- 
ing set quotas for 1937 25 percent 
above 1936, although the recommended 
increase was 15 percent to 25 percent 
depending on factors affecting the indi- 
vidual agency. 





Union National Agents Meet 


W. E. Barkley, president, and Dr. H. 
J. Lehnhoff addressed the annual meet- 














“SO I SAID 
TO MYSELF” 


‘Joe Peters, you want to get 
with a good company one large 
enough to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the big boys 
when it comes to policies, 
service, and all of that, and still 
small enough that you don’t get 
lost in the shuffle with a couple 
ot thousand other agents. An 
A-1, friendly company, that’s 
what | was looking for, and I 
found it in Central States Life— 
a swell bunch that knows your 
first name and has a line of 
contracts and “extras” that 
rank at the top.’ 
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Write J. DeWitt Mills, Vice Pres., for 
a copy of ‘Field Features”, the Looklet 
that outlines Centra. States -olic.es and 
cervices. Desira‘le territory available 
in Mo., Ark., Okla., Texas, Nebr., Colo., 
Fla., Calif.. Utah, and Wyo 
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ing of agents of the Union National 
Life of Lincoln, Neb. Secretary Rodgers 
reported a gain of 40 per cent in new 
business written, of 37 per cent in assets 
and earnings of 5.3 percent on assets. 


Maine Phoenix Mutual Men Meet 


PORTLAND, Jan. 21—Agents from 
all parts of Maine gathered for a state 
conference of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
and listened to addresses by Agency 
Secretary Irving Partridge, Manager 
James G. Anwyl of Springfield, Mass., 
and Maine State Manager George S. 


Ellis. 
Penn Mutual Michigan Meeting 


Groups of Penn Mutual agents from 
Battle Creek, Mich., and surrounding 
cities attended a sales conference at the 
Penn Mutual general agency there at 
which W. J. Menner, assistant vice- 
president in the agency department, was 
the principal speaker. 


Agency Directors Meet 


Optimistic talks by several company 
officials featured the annual convention 
of New York Life agency directors in 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Recovery from the depression and the 
present strong financial condition of the 
company was reported in a talk by 
Alfred L. Aikin, recently elected presi- 
dent. 

The part played by life insurance in 
the lives of American families was re- 
lated by Superintendent Pink of New 

















York. Thomas A. Buckner, chairman of 
the board and past president, spoke. 





Guaranty General Agents Meet 


Thirty general agents of the Guaranty 
Life of Davenport from eight middle 
west states attended a sales session there. 
Records for 1936 were reviewed and 
plans for 1937 were made. Agents from 
Iowa, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri and Minnesota 
attended. 

President Lee J. Dougherty of the 
company presided and Mayor Merle F. 
Wells welcomed the agents. Eugene 
Walsh of Davenport was the luncheon 
speaker. The session was concluded by 
a dinner, 


Celebrate Exceeding Quota 


A party to celebrate exceeding their 
1936 quota was held by Missouri agents 
of the Bankers Life of Nebraska at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. The agency, 
starting the year with five agents, and 
ending it with around 50, paid for over 
$1,000,000 of business last year. 

About 60 attended, including C. Petrus 
Peterson, general counsel, and Fred M. 
Sanders, secretary. William Fetter, Mis- 
souri supervisor, Kansas City, was in 
charge. 








American Citizens Meeting 


The American Citizens Life held a 
three-day educational conference at the 
home office in Columbus. Thirty-five 
agents from Ohio were present. 


ble for monthly annuity under the social 
security program of about $50. This 
sum is sufficient to meet actual needs, 
but it certainly doesn’t provide for any 
large amount of luxuries, said Mr. Me- 
gill. Agents should point out that a 
sum invested in insurance to supplement 
the government pension would be an 
attractive proposition for the prospective 
buyer. 
. + £ 


St. Louis Group Planning 
to Get National Meeting 





A large attendance was recorded at the 
first 1937 meeting of the St. Louis Life 
Underwriters Association in Hotel 
Jefferson at noon Jan. 21. P. W. Cook, 
of the Drew agency Mutual Benefit in 
Chicago, was guest speaker, his sub- 
ject being “Motivation.” He became a 
member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table in 1928 at the age of 29. 

Plans for a membership drive are 
being prepared. W. H. Van Sickler 
being chairman of the committee. G. L. 
Dyer, Jr., Columbian National Life; 
R; Mayer, Lincoln National, and 
A. H. Cox, Massachusetts Mutual, were 
recently appointed on the committee. 
St. Louis plans to invite the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to 
hold its 1938 convention there, the invi- 
tation to be presented to national trus- 
tees at the mid-year meeting in Indian- 
apolis April 16. It is hoped to attain 
the largest membership enrollment in 








history before the invitation is extended, 
President Howard Cammack said. 

A sales congress is to be held in the 
latter part of February. Griffin M. Love- 
lace, vice-president New York Life, will 
be among the speakers. Other top- 
notchers will be sought. Frank Vesser, 
Reliance Life, is chairman of the ar- 
rangements, others on the committee 
being George Hinson, Metropolitan, and 
Philip Works, Penn Mutual. 

* * x 


Tennessee Sales Congress 


President L. W. Rhodes of the Ten- 
nessee Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers announces that the 1937 sales con- 
gress will be held April 16 in Chatta- 
nooga. Mr. Rhodes is manager of the 
Interstate Life & Accident’s home office 
life department. Milton E. Bacon, New 
York Life, Jacksonville, will be one of 
the principal speakers. 

Other officers of the Tennessee asso- 
ciation are: F. W. Whitner, Mutual Life 
of New York, Memphis, vice-president; 
H. W. Pitkin, Equitable of New York, 
Johnson City, vice-president, and Miss 
Nellie J. Roche, Massachusetts Mutual, 


‘Nashville, secretary-treasurer. 


* * * 


Hull on Long Trail 
Roger B. Hull, general counsel of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, left New York Jan. 15 on a trip 
which will take him to about 30 asso- 
ciation cities in the next few weeks. The 
associations to be visited include: Wheel- 
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D. L. Smith Elected in Florida 





Annual Meeting and Sales Congress 
Held at St. Petersburg — Urge 
Guardian Measure Revision 


By W. M. CHRISTENSEN 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA., Jan. 21.— 
D. L. Smith, Mutual Life of New York, 
Orlando, was elected president of the 
Florida Life Underwriters Association 
at the annual meeting and sales congress 
here, 

The other officers are: A. LeRoy 
Johnson, Jacksonville, M. A. Spooner, 
St. Petersburg, and E. M. Willis, Lake- 
land, vice-presidents; O. K. Hagerman, 
Orlando, secretary, and W. J. Brown, 
Miami, national committeeman. The di- 
rectors are the presidents of the associa- 
tions in Jacksonville, Lakeland, Orlando, 
Tampa, St. Petersburg, Miami, Daytona 
Beach, West Palm Beach, Pensacola and 
Gainesville. 


Would Repeal Florida Law 


Among the resolutions passed was a 
recommendation for the repeal of the 
Florida law prohibiting guardians from 
placing insurance or annuities for heirs 
of estates under their control. As it is 
now they may buy real estate or any 
other commodity but not any form of 
life insurance. Recodification of state 
insurance laws and the advisability of 
the establishment of a separate depart- 
ment of insurance for the state was left 
to the consideration of the incoming offi- 
cers. The assurance of newly inau- 
gurated Governor Cone that he would 
Oppose any new taxes from the incoming 
legislature was received with pleasure 
and the position of the governor will 
be approved in communication to him. 
It is taken to mean that this plan of 
no new taxes will assure no more tax 
burdens on insurance, 


Next Meeting in Lakeland 





Lakeland was named the place of 
meeting for 1938. Commissioner Knott, 
who was not able to accept an invita- 
tion to be present, sent a letter of con- 
eratulations on the progress made by 
the business in the state. 

At the opening session of the con- 
press, retiring president Albert Litchgi, 





Tampa, was in the chair. Welcome was 


extended by President M. A. Spooner 
of the St. Petersburg association. Re- 
sponse was made by Frank P. Dearing, 
past state president, Jacksonville. 

“Conservation” was discussed by Karl 
Ljung, assistant secretary Jefferson 
Standard Life. 

L. R. Nicholas, Guardian Life super- 
visor and secretary of the Florida asso- 
ciation, said that vision is the best selling 
aid for life underwriters. The agent must 
have an inspired revelation of what life 
insurance is and what it will do for the 
prospect. The agent can’t sit down and 
slide uphill, he declared. 

In discussing “Fashions in Selling,” 
Mrs. Herbert Felkel, Prudential, St. 
Augustine, said agents in insuring a life 
are insuring the most precious thing in 
all the world. In her two years in the 
business Mrs, Felkel has averaged more 
than $250,000 in sales. Modern sales 
methods and visual sales material and 
diagramming were stressed by John 
Witherspoon, John Hancock Mutual 
Life general agent at Nashville and Na- 
tional association trustee. 

In discussing “Why Floridans Will 
Buy Life Insurance in 1937,” Carlton E. 
Stevens, Mason, Ga., general agent Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, stressed emotional 
motivation and the necessity of getting 
the prospect to think in terms of life 
insurance. The time to close is as soon 
as the opportunity presents itself, said 
Charles J. Zimmerman, Newark general 
agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life, in 
discussing closing tactics. He told of 
actual personal experiences. He dis- 
cussed motivation, prestige building and 
said that a prospect should be qualified 
before an attempt is made to close him. 


Expects Revisions in Act 


In considering the social security act, 
H. C. Megill, field representative at 
Jacksonville for the social security board, 
said that the act is not a panacea for 
all ills and some administrative difficul- 
ties are anticipated. Reports indicate 
that the present Congress will make 
some changes and that the act will be 
further revised as time goes on. 

Mr. Megill expects that the social 
security act will have a favorable effect 
on insurance business and should not 
be considered as government competi- 
tion. The greatest volume of an agent’s 
sales comes from persons who have a 
reasonable anticipation of becoming eligi- 
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STATISTIC 


A figure sleuth has discovered that the average length 
of service of Mutual Benefit men (excluding new 
men) who attended the 1936 Agents’ Convention was 
something over thirteen years. An analysis of the 
“composite man” of this group shows that he began 
his service shortly after the post war depression, made 
“good money” during the boom, had to scratch like the 
dickens for his commissions during the Great Depres- 
sion, and, still working hard, is getting better results 
for his efforts in 1936. His thirteen-year service record 
is at once a tribute to his ability and industry and to 
the Company with which he is associated. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 
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ing and Clarksburg, W. Va., Steuben- 
ville, O., Greensboro, N. C., state meet- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala., Sales Congress 
Atlanta, state meeting Memphis, Okla- 
homa City, El Paso, Tex., Phoenix, 
Ariz., San Diego, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Stockton, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Billings, Fargo, St. 
Paul, Milwaukee and Cincinnati. 
xk ok * 


New Orleans Sales Congress 


The New Orleans life insurance sales 
congress will be held at the Roosevelt 
hotel, Jan. 22. The main speakers will 
be Grant, Taggart of Cowley, Wyo., 
chairman Million Dollar Round Table 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters; C. C. Robinson of In- 
dianapolis, editor “Insurance Salesman”; 
Holgar J. Johnson of Pittsburgh, gen- 
eral agent Penn Mutual Life; oe 
McClain, retiring insurance commis- 
sioner of Indiana, and Charles Evans, 
well known after-dinner speaker of 
Little Rock. 

*k ok Ox 

Atlanta—At the monthly meeting Jan. 
22 J. M. Gantz, general agent Pacific Mu- 
tual, Cincinnati; Leon Gilbert Simon, 
Equitable Life of New York, New York 
City, and R. B. Hull, managing director 
National association, will speak. Carlton 
E. Stevens, president of the Georgia as- 
sociation will attend. 

The annual meeting has been changed 
to June. President Baxter Maddox and 
the other officers will remain in office 
for the additional six months. 

x oe 

Austin, Tex.—D. B. Conley, Northwest- 

ern National Life, formerly of Ann Arbor, 


Mich., spoke on “programming” at the 
January meeting. 
* * x 
Oklahoma City—R. B. Hull, managing 


director National association, will 
speak at a breakfast Jan. 25 on “Life In- 
surance the Backlog of American Thrift.” 
The meeting has been thrown open to 
all life men, whether association mem- 
bers or not. 


The annual sales congress, usually 
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staged in January, has been postponed 
unt.! late spring, probably in May. 
* *K * 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Optimism for 1937 
was expressed at the first meeting of the 
year. Angus Rosborough, president, con- 
ducted the session. W. I. Pittman, gen- 
eral agent John Hancock Mutual Life, 
Birmingham, Ala., gave suggestions from 
his long experience in selling life insur- 
ance and training men. 

* * * 


Washtenaw County, Mich.—At the Jan- 
uary meeting in Ann Arbor the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 
George Rinsey, New England Mutual 
Life; vice-president, Fred Youngblut, 
Western & Southern Life; secretary, 
Mary Lichtenauer, Penn Mutual Life; 
treasurer, John Morrow, Prudential; na- 
tional committeeman, Frank Davidson, 
American Life. 

Extensive plans are being made for the 
Michigan state convention which will 
meet in Ann Arbor in May. Speakers of 
national reputation have already been 
secured and great interest is being shown 
throughout the state. 

* * * 

Seattle—William N. Boyd, Aetna Life, 
and Hugh S. Bell, general agent Equi- 
table of Iowa, will speak on social se- 
curity at the Jan. 22 meeting. Mr. Boyd 
will review the sales angles and Mr. Bell 
the reactions of various types of indi- 
viduals to the plan. 

* * 

Boston—Members will be given an op- 
portunity by President Manual Camps, 
Jr., to choose the class of speakers to 
address meetings the coming year. Ques- 
tionnaires have been sent out on which 
members may express a choice for life 
field men, general agents and managers, 
company executives, politicians, news 
headliners outside the ‘business or public 
lecturers as speakers. 

* * * 


Louisiana — Louis Throgmorton of 
Shreveport was elected president at the 
annual meeting, held in Baton Rouge. 
R. B. Aldrich of New Orleans was named 
vice-president and B. S. Mayer, Baton 
Rouge, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

Tampa, Fla.—H. D. Atkins, Equitable 
Life, has been elected president, suc- 
ceeding C. P. Cannon, who becomes 
chairman of the executive committee. 
J. W. Mundy was named “secretary- 
treasurer. Other officers are John Ham- 
ner, vice-president; W. J. Holihan, H. M. 
Jernigan, C. A. Davis, T. J. Miles and 
oO. W. King, directors. 


* * 


Omaha—Grant L. Hill, Northwestern 
Mutual Life director of agencies, spoke. 


* *K x 

St. Paul—A “talkie” motion picture on 
sales presentation featured the January 
meeting. 

* * x* 

Minneapolis—Grant L. Hill, director of 
agencies Northwestern Mutual Life, spoke 
at the Jan. 18 meeting. Rollo Wells of 
the White-Odell agency was in charge 
of the program. 

* * * 

Davenport, Ia.—The annual sales con- 
gress will be held May 8. President 
James Copeland, Northwestern Mutual, 
has appointed Karl E. Madden, Penn Mu- 
tual, as general chairman. 

* * * 


Wheeling—Roger B. Hull of the Na- 
tional association addressed the first 
meeting of the year on “Life Insurance 
the Backlog of Thrift.’ President Ford 
Shepherd presided. 

Mr. Hull dwelt on the great advantage 
that the social security plan would be 
to the live, informed and conscientious 
underwriter, with millions becoming 
more than ever conscious of the tremen- 


dous value of provision for the family 
and income for old age. He mentioned 
the National association’s plans for a 
national letter writing contest for high 
school students. 

* * * 

Cineinnati — The leading producers 
group held a banquet this week. Speak- 
ers included Claris Adams, president of 
the Ohio State Life. 

* * x 

San Francisco—The first meeting of 
the new agency relations committee was 
held to consider plans for enforcing the 
“Riehle Plan” for the elimination of 
part-timers and marginal producers. 

* * x 

Utiea, N. Y.—John L. Train, president 
and general manager of the Utica Mu- 
tual Insurance Company of Utica, N. Y., 
will address the life men, Jan. 28, on 
“Social Security Program.” 








INDUSTRIAL 
London Life Dividend Policy 


Adopts Five Year Payments on All 
Standard Industrial—Permanent 
Paid-up Additions 











The London Life is celebrating the 
50th anniversary of its industrial de- 
partment by adding permanent paid up 
additions to all industrial policies 11 
years or more in force and providing 
five year dividends on all standard in- 
dustrial policies. When it first intro- 
duced industrial dividends in 1929 they 
were made payable on and after the 10th 
year. In 1934 super-service industrial 
policyholders were granted quinquennial 
dividends starting at the end of the fifth 
year. This liberalization is now ex- 
tended to standard industrial as well. 
This is made retroactive to apply to all 
policies issued since 1924. Owners of 
more than 200,000 industrial policies will 
receive dividends in 1937. Death bene- 
fits, maturity and surrender values on 
all industrial policies 11 years or more 
in force have been increased by paid up 
additions. The present scale of mortu- 
ary bonuses of 1 percent for each year 
in force payable at death will apply up 
to and including the 10th year. After 
the 10th year the mortuary bonus will 
remain at 10 percent and the permanent 
— up additions become effective there- 
after. 


Would Require Loan Values 


ALBANY, Jan. 21—The Zimmerman 
bill introduced in the New York assem- 
bly would require that industrial life 
policies contain a statement of loan val- 
ues after three years’ premiums have 
been paid. 


Carolina Life Managers Meet 


The annual meeting of the 74 man- 
agers and superintendents of the Caro- 
lina Life from Florida, Georgia and 
South Carolina was held in Columbia, 








Ames Haltiwanger, vice-president and 
treasurer, presided at the first business 
session and at the luncheon, with 110 
attending. President A. B. Langley pre- 
sided at the round table discussion fol- 
lowing the luncheon. 





It was reported that the company had 


the best year in its history in 1936 anj 
that 1937 business is expected to eclipse 
that of last a 


Now Has 100,000 Policyholders 


The First National Life of New 0. 
leans began the new year with 100,00 
policyholders in Louisiana, reaching the 
goal set at the start of 1936. At tha 
time the company had 85,000 policyhold. 
ers in the state. 


COAST 


Utah Tax Commission Se: 


New Insurance Tax Setup 











SALT LAKE CITY, Jan. 21.—Th 
Utah tax commission has made a nun. 
ber of recommendations to the legisla. 
ture affecting the insurance business, 
Reciprocals would be required to pay the 
same tax as other insurance concerns, 
Consideration should be given to the 
question of taxing fraternal insurance 
organizations, said the commissioner, 
Out-of-state companies would be fe. 
quired to post bonds guaranteeing pay- 
ment of taxes on premiums collected 
from Utah citizens. The individual in- 
come tax law should also be changed in 
the opinion of the commission to permit 
the taxation of incomes from annuities, 
An inheritance tax would also, if the 
state’s taxing authority has its way, be 
placed on the proceeds of life insurance 
above a stated amount, not named. An- 
other would eliminate the property tax 
offset from the insurance premium tax. 


Plan California Legislation 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 21.— Con- 
missioner Carpenter has introduced a 
bill in the California legislature provid- 
ing for the “walling off” of reserves of 
life companies so that they will be ear- 
marked and separately accounted for 
and not subject to loss on account of 
other business. 

There appears to be a unanimity of 
opinion that no effort should be made to 
enact a life agency qualification law or 
a measure requiring the bonding of 
agents. These decisions were made fol- 
lowing exhaustive study of the advisa- 
bility of such laws through the California 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 

Prior to the opening of the legislative 
session every solon was personally pre- 
sented with a copy of “The Logic of 
Life Insurance” through the efforts of 
the California State Association of Life 
Underwriters and in Los Angeles a 
large public dinner was given by the 
association to members of the legisla- 
ture. 





Stone Visits Coast 


Jason Stone, home office field repre- 
sentative of the State Mutual Life, is 
visiting the southern California agency, 
Roy Ray Roberts, general agent. 


A testimonial dinner was _ given John 
Graham and Cleo West in Philadelphia 
on their 20th anniversary with the Pru- 
dential by Manager Homer _ Cross. 





Arthur Stevens, regional supervisor, was 
in attendance. 
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NEWS OF THE COMPANIES 





— 


Mutualization Is Furthered 





General American Board Votes to Call 


About 11 Percent of Stock 
by March 20 





ST. LOUIS, Jan. 21.—In furtherance 


‘of its mutualization plan the board of 
‘the General American Life has author- 
| ized the calling of 5,755 shares of its 
' stock at $60 a share by March 20, or a 
- total of $345,300. This is about 11 per- 
‘cent of the outstanding stock. These 
' shares are now held as follows: 3,334 
- by Southwestern Life of Dallas, 500 by 
| President Head and 1,921 by other di- 
‘rectors. Last year the company called 
© all blocks of less than 100 shares, re- 
‘tiring 1,078 in all. Of the remaining 
' stock outstanding 41,666 shares are 
- held by the Southwestern Investors 
' Corporation of Dallas and 1,501 by Mr. 
' Head. President Head has announced 
' the election of Hugh Stephens of Jef- 
' ferson City to the board. He is chair- 


man of the board of the Exchange Na- 


tional Bank, Jefferson City, and presi- 
‘dent of the board of curators of Ste- 
| phens College, Columbia, Mo. 





|More Testimony Being Heard 


in Missouri National Suit 





ST. LOUIS, Jan. 21.—Testimony in 
Superintendent O’Malley’s receivership 
suit against the Missouri National Life 


' has been resumed before Special Ref- 
eree Mix. The insurance department 
- took charge of the company’s attairs in 


August, 1935, but the receivership ac- 
tion is being vigorously opposed by offi- 


' cers of the corporation. Testimony was 
' intended to show that. the company had 
| been insolvent over a long period prior 
' tothe filing of the receivership suit, and 
_ that as early as March 17, 1934, it was 


having difficulties in the payment of 
death claims. J. L. Ivanhoe, former 


| vice-president and director of agencies, 


and Miss Leola O’Leary, former book- 


| keeper, testified. From October, 1933, 
_ to August, 1935, the company had about 
_ $200,000 of insurance in force in poli- 


cies of $1,000 or more although at many 


' times in that period its bank balance 
_ was far less than $1,000 and actually 
| had been overdrawn on several occa- 
' sions, according to evidence. Officers of 
_ the carrier had previously testified that 
_ when the concern was taken over by 


the department it had about $2,000,000 


| of insurance in force, but in that volume 
' were many policies of much less than 
| $1,000 each. Miss O’Leary testified that 
| the company paid claims in installments, 


with predated drafts, because it could 


' Not pay them in cash and continue to 


operate. She also stated that the com- 
pany borrowed money to meet operat- 


_ ing expenses. The company repaid 


these loans in installments. 





Ohio State Life Proposal 


At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of the Ohio State Life, Jan. 28, a pro- 


| Posal to amend the articles of incorpora- 





tion will be introduced to provide that 
the capital stock, now $500,000, divided 
to 5,000 shares of par value of $100 
tach, shall be $500,000 divided into 50,000 
shares of the par value of $10 each. 





Suit Over Premium Tax 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 21.—Insur- 
ance Director Smrha has filed suit in the 
Nebraska supreme court asking a 
declaratory judgment to determine 
whether the General American Life is 
lable for the unpaid premium tax of 
oo on the $231,180 of business writ- 
Lit in the state by the Missouri State 
-ife the first eight months of 1933. It 
Was taken over by the General Amer- 
‘an in September of that year. 

The General American alleges that the 





tax was levied as a license fee for the 
following year, 1934, that it is not col- 
lectible because the company was not 
in existence in 1934, and that the director 
is without power to cancel licenses for 
non-payment of taxes. The director 
takes the position that it is an excise 
tax. 


——— 


Cosmopolitan Held Solvent 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 21—B. B. 
Gribble, state department actuary, has 
certified to the district court that the 
Nebraska department finds the Cosmo- 
politan Old Line Life solvent. This was 
done to support its application for court 
authority to pay operating expenses, 
death benefits and annuities so as to 
maintain it as a going concern. Mr. 
Gribble said a very conservative esti- 
mate of assets, not including $393,438 of 
non-admitted assets, justified a valua- 
tion of $2,995,258, which if used to pay 
off all liabilities now existing would 
leave a surplus of $277,247. The com- 
pany was placed in the hands of the de- 
partment Dec. 12, by consent of the ex- 
ecutive committee, as a result of litiga- 
tion instituted by thrift policyholders. 


Will Liquidate Old Company 


Judge Willis at Los Angeles this week 
approved liquidation of the old Pacific 
Mutual Life. Commissioner Carpenter 
requested the order, stating that the 
formal approval by the court was neces- 
sary to pay claims of some non-cancel- 
able disability policyholders who have 
refused to accept the reinsurance plan 
of the new Pacific Mutual. Judge Willis 
overruled an objection to the liquidation 
filed by Attorney W. H. Neblett. This 
has no effect at all on the new Pacific 
Mutual. The old Pacific Mutual is but 
a shell and the action in no way affects 
the new Pacific Mutual. 





Penn Mutual Elects Newhall 


The Penn Mutual Life has elected 
Thomas Newhall financial vice-presi- 
dent, to take office March 1. He re- 
signed recently as a partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and of Drexel & Co., 
the Morgan Philadelphia affiliate. 

Early in life Mr. Newhall became 
president of Newhall & Co. of Balti- 
more, a firm engaged in railroad con- 
struction. Later he was a partner in 
the Philadelphia banking house of E. B. 
Smith & Co., and specialized in cor- 
porate securities. He established an in- 
vestment business of his own in 1920, 
and from that he withdrew to accept 
membership in the Drexel and later in 
the Morgan firm. He will assume his 
new office March 1. 





Cooperators Back New Company 


D. P. Beaudine, recently resigned as 
Seattle general agent of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life, is now with the Coopera- 
tors Underwriting Corporation, which it 
is reported will assist in financing an 
old line legal reserve life company. 


State Life, S. C., Chartered 


The State Life of Florence, S. C., has 
been chartered to write life, health and 
accident with authorized capital of $20,- 
000. Officers are: President, W. W. 
Singletary; vice-president, E. L. Chap- 
man; secretary, J. G. Dodd; treasurer, 
C. K. Grimsley. 





Cooperative Life Moves 


The offices of the Cooperative Life 
have been moved from the A. I. U. Cita- 
del in Columbus to the Pure Oil building 
in Columbus. The Cooperative Life is 
owned by the Ohio Farm Bureau, which 
recently bought the Pure Oil building. 
Judge C. S. Younger, former state sup- 
erintendent of insurance, is president of 
the Cooperative. 








SCALE MAINTAINED 


Fidelity’s Board has continued without 
change the 1936 Dividend Scale applicable to cur- 
rent 3 per cent contracts. This applies also to the 
present distributive interest rate of 3.75 per cent 
on policy proceeds left with the Company and on 
dividend accumulations. 


The continuance of this progressive scale 
means that under all permanent plans of insur- 
ance in this group the 1937 dividend will show the 
normal increase over the amount apportioned in 
1936. Under Term policies the dividend will re- 
main level as heretofore. 


Under older policies, issued prior to June 1, 
1935, the scale effective January | will yield each 
policy a dividend at least equal to that credited 
at its last anniversary. 


fhe FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT. President 























AG-gressive salesmen and this 
PRO-gressive company just nat- 
urally GO TOGETHER. Why 
don’t YOU step out in ‘37 with 
an agency in The Company of 
Opportunities? Openings now 
in some excellent territories. 
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News ABOUT 


LIFE POLICIES 








New Policies, Premium Rates, Dividends, Surrender Values, and all Changes 
in Policy Literature, Rate Books, etc. Supplementing the “Unique Manual- 
Digest” and “Little Gem,” Published Annually in May and March respectively. 


PRICE, $5.00 and $2.00 respectively. 





Travelers’ New Nonpar Rates 
Most Life - and Endowment Scales 
Raised Slightly; Cash Refund 
,Annuity Withdrawn 





The Travelers is distributing its new 
rate book to agents this week, showing 
the upward revision in nonparticipating 
This is applicable not only to 


rates. 
most life and endowment forms but to 
single premium life and retirement 
plans. 


The life expectancy and term expect- 
ancy rates have not been altered, nor 
have annuity rates. However, the cash 
refund form has been withdrawn, leav- 
ing only single premium life, instalment 
refund, longer life and elective annui- 
ties. 

Cash values in the retirement income 
contracts have been increased, com- 
pensating somewhat for the premium 
New nonparticipating 











rate increases. 
rates on some more popular forms are: 
Cash 
Ord. 20 20 —Ret. Inc.— Set. 
Age Life Pay Endow_ 60 65 65 
20 $13.90 $22.65 $42.89 $24.69 $19.63 $14.79 
21 14.25 23.05 42.92 25.62 20.29 15.20 
22 14.61 23.46 42.96 26.61 20.97 15.63 
23 14.98 23.88 42.99 27.67 21.69 16.08 
24 15.37 24.33 43.03 28.78 22.45 16.56 
25 15.78 24.78 43.07 29.98 23.25 17.07 
26 16.22 25.25 43.12 31.25 24.09 17.61 
27 16.67 25.75 43.17 32.60 24.99 18.21 
28 17.16 26.26 43.24 34.04 25.95 18.88 
29 17.67 26.79 43.32 35.59 26.98 19.59 
30 18.21 27.36 43.41 37.24 28.07 20.36 
31 18.78 27.94 43.52 39.04 29.05 21.21 
32 19.38 28.56 43.65 41.01 30.53 22.14 
33 20.02 29.21 43,81 43.15 31.89 23.14 
34 20.70 29.88 43.98 45.49 33.36 24.23 
35 21.42 30.59 44.18 48.04 34.94 25.42 
36 22.18 31.33 44.40 50.83 36.63 26.75 
37 22.98 32.10 44.65 53.86 38.46 28.20 
38 23.83 32.91 44.94 57.16 40.41 29.82 
39 24.73 33.76 45.25 60.74 42.52 31.60 
4@ 25.68 34.64 45.60 64.64 44.83 33.58 
41 26.68 35.56 45.99 68.92 47.36 35.74 
42 27.74 36.53 46.43 73.65 50.16 38.18 
43 28.86 37.54 46.90 78.92 53.21 40.91 
44 30.05 38.60 47.43 84.81 56.50 44.02 
45 31.30 39.70 48.01 91.46 60.03 47.55 
46 32.63 40.87 48.65 99.03 63.89 51.50 
47 34.03 42.09 49.35 107.80 68.15 56.07 
48 35.52 43.37 50.11118.13 72.89 61.38 
49 37.09 44.72 50.95130.46 78.20 67.63 
50 $8.75 46.14 51.87145.41 84.20 75.05 
51 40.51 47.63 52.87 .... 91.04 
52 iy > a 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 ‘3 
Single Premiums Policies 
Endowments 
Ret. Inc. Male (Cont. Prem.) 
Age Life 60 65 10 15 25 
$ 3 $ $ 
20 313.56 525.02 429.32 “ * i 
21 19.30 538.44 439.26 r i x 
22 325.21 552.31 449.53 J ; a 
23 331.25 566.63 460.11 94. i 3 
24 337.51 581.46 471.06 g t 32. 
25 343.94 596.80 482.36 94.72 59.79 32.81 
26 350.58 612.69 494.07 94.73 59.82 32.88 
27 357.43 629.13 506.17 94.74 59.85 32.97 
28 364.51 646.18 518.71 94.76 59.88 33.07 
29 371.82 663.82 531.67 94.78 59.93 33.19 
36 379.42 682.12 545.13 94.81 59.99 33.33 
31 387.24 701.07 559.04 94.85 60.06 33.49 
32 395.35 720.72 573.47 94.90 60.14 33.67 
33 403.71 741.06 588.38 ° 94.96 60.24 33.88 
34 412.33 762.14 603.83 95.03 60.36 34.11 
35 421.18 783.96 619.78 95.11 60.50 34.38 
36 430.28 .... 636.26 95.22 60.66 34.67 
37 ; x 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 








Endowments 
Ret. Inc. Male (Cont. Prem.) 
Age Life 60 65 10 15 25 
$ $ : $ 
55 638.87 . 102.37 70.82 51.34 
56 650.94 » PORES TES tte 
57 662.94 . 104.15 73.31 
58 675.00 . 105.17 74.73 
59 689.99 . 106.28 76.27 
60 698.96 .. 107.49 77.95 
61 710.88 . 108.80 79.78 
62 722.76 . 110.24 81.77 
63 734.51 . 111.80 83.94 
64 746.21 . 113.49 86.32 
65 757.75 - 116.25 90.04 
Connecticut General Rates 





Comparison Given of Old and New 
Nonpar Scale Effective March 1; 
Par on 3 Percent Basis 





A comparison of the old and new non- 
participating rates of the Connecticut 
General is sent out to agents by the 
home office. The change to slightly 
higher scale is effective March 1. Par- 
ticipating rates and values will go on a 
3 percent reserve basis March 1, so 
there will be generally high par rates 
on higher premium forms and_ higher 
cash values on all forms. The table of 
comparison shows: 


Ord. Life Life 20 Pay End. 20 Yrs. 

New Old New Old New Old 

Age is i - a Rate — Rate “~—* 
25. 15.78 15.26 24.78 23.4 43.07 42.08 
35. 21.42 20.82 30.59 29.29 44.18 43.20 
45 31.30 30.65 39.70 38.51 48.01 47.06 
55... 48.65 47.97 54.49 53.48 57.89 57.01 
65... 79.89 79.88 81.47 81.39 82.64 82.64 
Ins. to 55— Ins. to 65— 

Male Male 

New Old New Old 

Age Rate Rate Rate Rate 
2 ee $ 40.58 $36.99 $23.25 $21.53 
BBs ie clas sSeue 70.76 64.91 34.94 32.44 
US Re ee 161.06 149.81 60.03 56.15 
aaa ae cose seco AOamn weave 


Guaranteed cost policy values will 
remain unchanged except in the case of 
insurance income policies which will be 
increased to correspond with the higher 
maturity cash values which have proved 
necessary. These new maturity cash 
values are increased by approximately 
7 percent and correspond with the basis 
now used for single premium annuities 
and for settlement options. 

The change in term rates is incon- 
siderable. Five year and ten year term 
rates will be increased 25 cents to age 
45, 20 cents at 46, 15 cents at 47, 10 
cents at 48, 5 cents at 49, and will re- 
main unchanged at age 50 and over. 
Convertible to 65 rates will not be 
changed. 

Family income extra premiums will 
be increased at the higher ages as the 
following comparison (on the 20 year 
plan) shows. 





Single premium rates remain un- 
changed both for annuities and for life 
and endowment insurance. Retirement 
incomes provided by annual premium 
retirement annuities will be reduced ap- 
proximately 7 percent but there will be 
no change in cash values or death bene- 
its, 

Disability Plan II will be discontin- 
ued. Only 3 percent of the business 
has been issued with Plan II. Plan I 
will be continued. Participating rates 
and values will go on a 3 percent re- 

Life men who write auto- 


TAKE BOTH mobile or fire insurance, 


as well »< life, should read The National Under- 

writer (Fire, Automobile and Casualty Section, 

$4 a year), as well as the Life Insurance Edition. 

Both on one subscription, $5.50 a year. 

Send order now to A-1946 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 

















serve basis March 1. This means higher 
rates generally on the higher premium 
forms and higher cash values on all 
forms. 
Nonparticipating Premium Rates 
Insur. to (Male) 





Ord. 20 20 Age Age Age 
Age Life Pay End. 55 60 65 
10 $11.18 $19.14 $42.50 $22.20 $17.65 $14.63 
11 11.36 19.45 42.54 22.99 18.21 15.03 
12 11.59 19.77 42.58 23.82 18.79 15.45 
13 11.84 20.10 42.62 24.70 19.40 15.89 
14 12.10 4S 3 ig ls R 
15 12.37 ; . 3 x f 
16 12.66 RY i A 
17 12.95 f ; 3 & A 
18 13.26 ‘ : & : fe 
19 13.57 22.25 42.85 31.21 23.80 19.01 
20 13.90 22.65 42.89 32.54 24.69 19.63 
21 14.25 23.05 42.92 33.95 25.62 20.29 
22 14.61 23.46 42.96 35.45 26.61 20.97 
23 14.98 23.88 42.99 37.05 27.67 21.69 
24 15.37 24.33 438.03 38.75 28.78 22.45 
25 15.78 24.78 43.07 40.58 29.98 23.25 
26 16.22 25.25 43.12 42.56 31.25 24.09 
27 16.67 25.75 43.17 44.71 32.60 24.99 
28 17.16 26.26 43.24 47.06 34.04 25.95 
29 17.67 26.79 43.32 49.63 35.59 26.98 
30 18.21 27.36 43.41 52.44 37.24 28.07 
31 18.78 27.94 43.52 55.51 39.04 29.25 
32 19.38 28.56 43.65 58.85 41.01 30.53 
33 20.02 29.21 43.81 62.48 43.15 31.89 
34 20.70 29.88 43.98 66.43 45.49 33.36 
35 21.42 30.59 44.18 70.76 48.04 34.94 
36 22.18 31.33 44.40 75.52 50.83 36.63 
37 22.98 32.10 44.65 80.78 53.86 38.46 
38 23.83 32.91 44.94 86.62 57.16 40.41 
39 24.73 33.76 45.25 93.18 60.74 42.52 
40 25.68 34.64 45.60100.58 64.64 44.83 
41 26.68 35.56 45.99 109.05 68.92 47.36 
42 27.74 36.53 46.43 118.89 73.65 50.16 
3 28.86 37.54 46.90 130.46 78.92 53.21 
44 30.05 38.60 47.43 144.27 84.81 56.50 
45 31.30 39.70 48.01 161.06 91.46 60.03 
46 32.63 40.87 48.65 .... 99.03 63.89 
47 34.03 42.09 49.35 . 107.80 68.15 
48 35.52 43.37 50.11 - 118.13 72.89 
49 37.09 44.72 50.95 - 130.46 78.20 
50 38.75 46.14 51.87 . 145.41 84.20 
51 40.51 47.63 52.87 s knee! Se 
52 42.37 49.20 53.97 98.97 
53 44.34 50.87 55.16 108.21 
54 46.43 52.63 56.47 149.73 
55 48.65 54.49 57.89 132.21 
56 51.00 56.46 59.43 eens 
57 53.49 58.56 61.11 
58 56.13 60.78 62.94 
59 58.93 63.16 64.94 
60 61.92 65.70 67.12 
61 65.08 68.41 69.50 
62 68.45 71.33 72.11 
63 72.02 74.47 74.94 
64 75.83 77.84 78.04 
65 79.89 81.47 82.64 .... sweden is 
5 10 15 Endowments 
at. 7c; Bet. 10 15 30 
Age Term Term Life Yr. Yr. ¥r. 
10 $ 7.68 $ 7.90 $23.69 $94.29 $59.30 $25.56 
11 7.78 8.00 24.07 94.31 59.34 25.60 
12 7.88 8.09 24.46 94.34 5 
13 7.99 8.17 24.87 94.37 ; 
14 8.09 8.25 25.28 94.41 k 
15 8.19 8.33 25.71 94.44 5 
16 8.28 8.39 26.14 94.48 ; 
17 8.35 8.44 26.59 94.52 . 
18 8.40 8.49 27.05 94.56 : 
19 8.45 8.53 27.52 94.59 a 
20 8.49 8.58 28.00 94.62 i 
21 8.53 8.63 28.49 94.65 ‘4 
22 8.55 8.69 29.00 94.67 E 
23 8.59 8.75 29.52 94.69 k 
24 8.63 8.85 30.06 94.70 59. 
25 8.68 8.96 30.61 94.72 3 
26 8.74 9.10 31.18 94.73 4 
27 8.84 9.28 31.78 94.74 E 
28 8.96 9.48 32.40 94.76 : 
29 9.13 9.71 33.04 94.78 . 
30 9.31 10.00 33.72 94.81 59. 
31 9.54 10.33 34.42 94.85 B 
32 9.80 10.70 35.15 94.90 3 
33 10.10 11.11 35.91 94.96 R 
34 10.45 11.59 36.71 95.03 fC 
35 10.85 12.13 37.54 95.11 a 
36 11.30 12.73 38.40 95.22 i 
37 11.81 13.39 39.30 95.34 e 
38 12.38 14.11 40.23 95.47 : 
39 13.00 14.94 41.20 95.62 d 
40 13.71 15.83 42.21 95.80 e 
41 14.44 16.78 43.25 95.99 z 
42 15.25 17.81 44.33 96.21 a 
43 16.15 18.95 45.46 96.45 : 
44 17.16 20.21 46.63 96.73 B 
45 18.26 21.59 47.85 97.03 i 
46 19.53 23.14 49.12 97.37 4 
47 20.91 24.85 50.43 97.74 ‘ 
48 22.43 26.69 51.80 98.14 : 
49 24.09 28.70 53.22 98.59 of 
50 25.89 30.89 54.70 99.09 4 
51 27.85 33.26 56.25 99.63 % 
52 30.00 35.82 57.87 100.23 f 
53 32.33 38.61 59.55 100.88 : 
54 34.86 41.62 61.32 101.59 i 
55 37.61 44.88 63.17 102.37 F 
56 wee 1s Gack? SOe-ee 5 
57 67.15 104.15 <f 
58 69.29 105.17 5 
59 71.55 106.28 . 
60 73.93 107.49 A 
61 76.45 108.80 ‘ 
62 79.12 110.24 81.77 
63 81.95 111.80 83.94 
64 84.97 113.49 86.32 
65 88.21 116.25 90.04 





John Hancock Doubles Its 


Maximum Ordinary Limits 


BOSTON, Jan. 21.—The John Han- 
cock Mutual has doubled its maximum 
limits, both gross and net retention, on 
most ordinary policy forms, President 
Guy W. Cox announced. Term insur- 








ance limits remain the same. Preferreg 
risk whole life limit is increased }y 
about 40 percent. , 

New ordinary gross maximum limits 
(except for preferred risk whole life o, 
term) are given in the accompanying 
table. The maximum amount the con. 
pany will accept for its own retention 
will be one-third of the amounts shown 
in the table, the balance being provided 
through reinsurance. 


Limit Age Limit 
--$ 60,000 50-55 ...... $210,009 
- 210,000 56-59 ...... 120,009 


300,000 60-65 75,000 


The above maximum limits are syb. 
ject to the established age limitations 
for various forms of insurance, and are 
inclusive of all existing insurance. Term 
—Ages 20-55 inclusive (not issued 3 
other ages), maximum limits to be one. 
half the above amounts; preferred risk 
whole life—Ages 20-55 inclusive (ip. 
cluding reinsurance—not issued at other 
ages), $105,000. 


Union Mutual Has New Term 


Seven-year Policy for Selected Risk; 
and Convertible Without Ex- 


amination Is Issued 











The Union Mutual Life announces a 
new special seven-year term participat- 
ing contract for business and_profes- 
sional men to be issued to preferred and 
select risks only. The minimum js 
$5,000 and the maximum $15,000. It is 
convertible within five years withow 
examination. The company will limit 
the total issue of its policies during 1937 
to $1,500,000. It is not issued to women 
The policy will be used mainly to at- 
tract new prospects. The cost of $1,000 
issued at age 40 would be seven year 
premiums, $92.96; total dividends $15.24, 
annual average net cost $11.10. 

The Union Mutual has made severd 
changes in its underwriting require 
ments. Minimum premium acceptabl 
has been reduced from $10 to $7.50 
Adult ordinary can now be writter 
from age 10, the child to sign the ap 
plication. 

Annuity rates have also been extended 
down to age 10. Waiver of premium 
clauses have been added to all adult odd 
year endowments. These policies are 
now salable for educational purposes, 
using the educational endowment rider 
in connection with them. 

The use of the extension agreement 
in connection with the first premium 
settlement is now authorized. The five- 
year term policy is withdrawn. 

The rates for the new seven-year term 
policy are given below. Waiver of pre- 
mium in case of disability can be pro- 


vided for with additional premium. 

Age Prem. Age Prem. Age Prem. 
20.... $49.20 32....$56.05 44....$ 75.90 
: 2 Oe 49.65 33.... 56:95 45.... 179.20 
22 50.00 34.. 58.00 46.. 83.00 
23.... 50.45 O06 59.05 47.. 87.25 
24. 50.90 ae 60.25 48.. 92.15 
25. 51.40 37.. 61.55 49.... 97.55 
26.. 51.90 33... 63.05 50. 103.60 
27. 52.50 S0.c-- 64,60 561. 110.25 
28. 53.05 40.... 66.40 52. 117.60 
29.. 53.70 MA io. BEG 68. 125.85 
30.. 54.40 42 )....5 GOO -EA..:... 18% 
O2..6 55.15 43.... 73.05 55.... 145.00 

4 





Central Life Makes Revision 


Illinois Company’s Rate Scale Higher is 
Department, Modifies 
Some Policies 


Non-par 





In line with action taken by a number 
of other non-participating life compa 
nies, the Central Life of Illinois has re- 
vised upwards its non-participating rate 
scale for most forms. It also has fe- 
vised the settlement options in life and 
endowment contracts, placing wome? 
on a separate table as have many other 
companies. This same distinction has 
been made in the series of retirement 
income policies, the old forms in which 
men and women were on the same basis 
being withdrawn and replaced with ne¥ 
series, one series for men in units of 
$10 a month income for 10 years certain 
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© and for life, maturing at ages 55, 60 or 


and a separate series similarly for 
The women’s contracts have 
igher rates and higher maturity values 


Dy 


Monthly Payment Plan 
A new monthly payment plan has 


' been inaugurated which, according to 
' Wilbur M. Johnson, vice-president and 
' actuary, the company originated. Under 
"this the former minimum monthly pre- 
| mium of $10 has been reduced to $5, 
> put the monthly rate has been increased, 
' peing ascertained by multiplying annual 


premium per thousand by 0.092. The 


' initial monthly premium must be cash 


with application, on which no commis- 


sion will be paid the agent. The agent, 
- however, will be permitted to keep the 


entire second monthly premium which 
he collects as his commission, this 
amounting to 50 percent commission 


scale on any plan. Thereafter the regu- 


lar contract scale for the policy form 
will apply. 
Dividends Are Continued 


In the participating department the 
Central Life makes no dividend change 
for the year. The present scale shows 
the non-participating cost slightly less, 
but a revision is in process to equalize 
this somewhat to be announced some 
time in the future. 

The whole life policy has been re- 
vised to include life income options at 
age 65 and other ages. The series of 
income endowments included separate 
policies for men and women. The new 
non-participating rates on several pop- 
ular forms are: 


Cont. 20-P. Life Cont. Ret. 
Prem. End. P.-up Prem. 20 Yr. Inc. 





Age at&5 at85 at65 at65 End. 
90... $14.62 $22.48 $15.03 $17.14 $41.99 $19.22 
21... 14.96 22.89 15.39 17.63 42.03 19.81 
92... 15.33 23.232 15.78 18.15 42.08 20.43 
93... 15.70 23.75 16.19 18.69 42.13 21.09 
24... 16.10 24.20 16.62 19.26 42.18 21.79 
25... 16.51 24.66 17.08 19.87 42.23 22.53 
96... 16.96 25.14 17.62 2052 42.29 23.36 
97... 17.42 25.63 18.18 21.21 42.37 24.23 
28. 17.91 26.15 18.78 21.94 42.45 25.17 
29... 18.43 26.70 19.41 22.72 42.54 26.17 
30... 18.98 27.26 20.10 23.57 42.66 27.23 
31. 19.57 27.86 20.80 24.47 42.79 28.37 
32... 20.19 28.48 21.56 25.43 42.94 29.58 
33... 20.54 29.138 22.37 26.46 43.11 30.88 
34... 21.55 29.82 23.28 27.58 43.31 32.27 
35... 22.28 30.53 24.15 28.77 43.53 33.77 
36... 23.07 31.29 25.14 80.06 43.79 35.39 
37... 23.90 32.07 26.20 31.45 44.07 37.12 
38... 24.78 32.89 27.34 32.95 44.39 38.98 
39... 25.71 338.75 28.57 34.58 44.74 41.02 
40... 26.69 34.65 30.19 36.32 45.13 43.30 
41... 27.72 35.58 31.94 38.23 45.55 45.80 
42... 28.83 36.58 33.87 40.30 46.05 48.52 
43... 29.98 37.61 35.63 42.56 46.56 51.50 
44... 31.22 38.70 37.55 45.02 47.14 54.69 
45... 32.51 39.88 39.68 47.74 47.74 58.15 
46... 33.90 41.03 41.95 50.72 48.47 61.90 
47... 35.34 42.28 44.46 54.04 49.24 66.01 
48... 36.89 43.60 47.24 57.72 50.08 70.60 
49... 38.51 44.98 50.82 61.85 50.99 75.76 
50... 40.28 46.46 54.65 66.50 51.98 81.6 
.». 42.05 47.99 58.80 71.78 53.07 88.30 
.. 43.98 49.63 63.55 77.84 54.26 96.05 
3... 46.01 51.36 69.04 84.87 55.53 105.14 
o4... 48.17 53.19 75.40 93.12 56.95 115.94 
5d... 50.45 55.13 102.96 58.46 128.93 
56... 52.88 57.20 oe GOES css 
1... 55.43 59.39 61.91 
58... 58.15 61.73 63.85 
59... 61.03 64.22 65.95 
60... 64.09 66.88 68.23 





Volunteer State Increases 
Nonparticipating Premiums 


The Volunteer State has increased 
Premiums along with a great number of 
other non-participating companies, but 
the increase is not radical. Low pre- 
mium forms are increased very little if 
at all at younger ages, and from 1 per- 
cent to 6 percent at advanced ages. 

Special small programs have been 
Prepared under the names “family re- 
adjustment” and “widow’s  readjust- 
ment.” The first is $3,071 insurance 
payable $750 at death and $100 monthly 
for two years. The second calls for 
$2,382 with $500 at death and a de- 
ne income over a three year pe- 
iod. 

Surrender values have been reduced 
up to the 15th year by increasing sur- 
render charge and extending it to in- 
clude the 14th year. In the past there 


eens 








“Life Insurance and the Federal Tax 
Laws” — authoritative 44-page booklet 
50c. Order from National Underwriter 


—_—— 











was no surrender charge for the 10th 
and later years. The new nonpartici- 
pating rates per thousand for several 
1orms at quinquennial ages are: 


Risk End. 20 P. Inc. 
Wh. at End. 20 Yr. 5 Yr. 65 


Life 85 at&5 End. Term. Male 
Age $ $ $ $ $ 
18.. 11.96 20.20 40.45 .... 15.93 
20.. 13.21 21.80 40.73 7.95 18.28 
25.... 34.95 23.74 41.07 8.24 21.40 
3 « 8739 26.10 41.39 8.65 25.61 
35. 19.97 29.08 42.03 9.29 31.66 
@.... Beis 33.29 43.54 10.56 40.37 
45. : 29.71 38.71 46.00 13.43 53.74 
50....« F716 .4 45.57 50.08 18.25 76.79 
55.. 47.09 54.44 56.75 25.89 123.14 
60 60.64 67.00 68.05 ... eeed 
65 79.88 Gee leue 





Aetna’s New Nonpar Rate 
Schedule Is Announced 


The Aetna Life has distributed to 
agents its new scale of nonparticipating 
rates, showing a moderate increase. 
The new rates on some more popular 
forms are: 





Mod. Life 
5 Yr. ist After 
Conv. 5 5 


Ord. 20 20 5 
Term Yrs. Yrs. 





Age Life Pay End. 
$ $ $ $ 3 $ 
20... 13.90 22.65 42.89 8.19 8.19 15.78 
31... 14.325 233.06 42.92 8.28 $.28 16.32 
22. 14.61 23.46 42.96 8.35 8.35 16.67 
23... 14.98 23.88 42.99 8.40 8.45 16.90 
24... 15.87 24.33 43.03 8.45 8.59 17.18 
25... 15.78 24.78 43.07 8.49 8.82 17.64 
26... 16.22 25.25 43.12 8.53 9.08 18.16 
27... 16.67 25.75 43.17 8.55 9.34 18.68 
28... 17.16 26.26 43.24 8.59 9.62 19.24 
29... 17.67 26.79 43.32 8.63 9.92 19.84 
30... 18.31 27.36 43.41 8.68 10.24 20.48 
31... 18.78 27.94 43.52 8.74 10.57 21.14 
32... 19.38 28.56 43.65 8.84 10.93 21.86 
33... 20.02 29.21 43.81 8.96 11.30 22.60 
34... 20.70 29.88 43.98 9.13 11.71 23.42 
35. 21.42 30.59 44.18 9.31 12.13 24.26 
36... 22.18 31.33 44.40 9.54 12.58 25.16 
37... 22.98 32.10 44.65 9.80 13.06 26.12 
38... 23.83 32.91 44.94 10.10 13.57 27.14 
39... 24.73 33.76 45.25 10.45 14.11 28.22 
40... 25.68 34.64 45.60 10.85 14.69 29.38 
41... 26.68 35.56 45.99 11.30 15.29 30.58 
42... 27.74 36.53 46.43 11.81 15.94 31.88 
43... 28.86 37.54 46.90 12.38 16.62 33.24 
44. 30.05 38.60 47.43 138.00 17.35 34.70 
45. 31.30 39.70 48.01 13.71 18.13 36.26 
46. 32.63 40.87 48.65 14.44 18.95 37.90 
47... 34.03 42.09 49.35 15.25 19.83 39.66 
48... 35.52 43.37 50.11 16.15 20.76 41.52 
49. 37.09 44.72 50.95 17.16 21.75 : 
50. 38.75 46.14 51.87 18.26 22.81 45.62 
51... 40.51 47.63 52.87 19.53 23.94 é 
52... 42.37 49.20 53.97 20.91 25.14 2 
53... 44.34 50.87 55.16 22.43 26.42 52.84 
54... 46.43 52.68 56.47 24.09 27.79 55.58 
55... 48.65 54.49 57.89 25.89 29.26 58.52 
56... 51.00 56.46 59.48 27.85 30.82 61.64 
57... 33.49 58.56 61.11 30.00 32.50 65.00 
58... 56.13 60.78 62.94 32.33 34.29 68.58 
59... 58.93 63.16 64.94 34.86 36.22 72.44 
60... 61.92 65.70 67.12 37.61 88.29 76.58 
61 OO “Sane eeers wens weed err 
62... 68.45 
63 72.02 
64 75.83 
65... 79.89 
66... 85.18 
67 91.15 
Ss... S89 
69...105.50 
70...114.10 oe wees ‘ 
Insurance With 
Double Protection ne. at 55-60-65 
Age 10 Yr. 15 Yr. 20 Yr. 55 60 65 
$ $ ae ae 
20... 16.58 17.72 18.74 32.54 26.41 19.63 
91... 16.87 18.07 19.12 33.95 27.43 20.29 
22... 17.22 18.45 19.52 35.45 28.51 20.97 
3 17.59 18.84 19.94 37.05 29.67 21.69 
24... 17.98 19.26 20.39 38.75 30.89 22.45 
25... 18.40 19.70 20.87 40.58 32.19 23.25 
26... 18.83 20.17 21.37 42.56 33.58 24.09 
27... 19.29 20.66 21.91 44.71 35.05 24.99 
28... 19.77 21.19 22.48 47.06 36.63 25.95 
29... 20.28 21.74 23.08 49.63 38.32 26.98 
30... 20.83 22.33 238.73 52.44 40.14 28.07 
Si. .0 Oke 22.95 24.42 55.51 42.10 29.25 
32... 22.01 23.62 25.17 58.85 44.25 30.53 
33 22.65 24.33 25.97 62.48 46.58 31.89 
34 23.38 9 26.83 66.43 49.13 33.86 
35 24.23 25.90 27.75 70.76 51.93 34.94 
36 25.14 26.89 28.88 75.52 54.98 36.63 
37 26.12 28.00 30.17 80.78 58.29 38.46 
38 27.16 29.21 31.56 86.62 61.89 40.41- 
39... 28.29 30.51 33.06 93.18 65.81 42.52 
40... 29.49 31.90 34.67100.58 70.07 44.83 
41... 30.78 33.40 36.41 109.05 74.74 47.36 
42... 32.16 35.02 38.29118.89 79.91 50.16 
43... 33.64 36.76 40.31 130.46 85.68 53.21 
44... 35.23 38.64 42.49 144.27 92.12 56.50 
45... 36.94 40.66 44.84161.06 99.41 60.03 
46... 38.78 42.84 ee eee ne Oe 
47... 40.75 45.19 68.15 
48... 42.86 47.72 72.89 
49... 45.14 50.45 78.20 
50... 47.59 53.39 84.20 
51... 50.23 91.04 
52... 53.08 98.97 
53... 56.14 108.21 
54... 59.46 119.13 
55 63.03 132.21 





Kansas City Life 


The Kansas City Life announces that 


there will be no reduction or change of 


any kind in dividends payable on its 
participating policies in 1937. 





Great Southern Life Has 
New Participating Forms 





Seven new participating plans were 
inaugurated by the Great Southern Life. 
These are endowment at age 55, 25-year 
endowment, life income endowment at 
ages 55, 60 and 65, 30-payment life and 
child's 20-payment life. 

The endowment at 65 has a rate of 
$27.04 per $1,000 at age 30. If all divi- 
dends are left to accymulate at interest, 
dividends at age 65 will total $355.78, 
and accumulated dividends plus matur- 
ity value of $1,000 at age 65 are suffi- 
cient to purchase a life annuity of $10.50 
a month, 120 months certain. 

The 25-year endowment carries a 
premium rate of $37.10 per $1,000 at 
age 30, accumulated dividends after 25 
years totaling $208.97 and this accu- 
mulation plus face amount at age 55 
totaling $1,208.97, which will purchase 
at that time a life annuity of $7.56 per 
month, 120 months certain, or pay up 
the contract in full in 20 years. 

The premium rateat age 30 per $1,000 
with a life income endowment at 55 is 
$40.74 at age 25; for the life income 
endowment at 60, age 30, is $38.50 per 
$1,000, and for the life income endow- 
ment at 55, age 35, is $37.03 per $1,000. 
If dividends are left to accumulate on 
the first contract, cash value at 55 would 
be $1,953.05; on the second contract at 
age 60, $1,744.48, and on the third con- 
tract at age 65, $1,623.91. If dividends 
are used to shorten premium paying 
period, these contracts will become 
fully paid up in approximately 2314 
years. 

Annual premium for the 30-payment 
life at age 30 is $25.05 per $1,000, divi- 
dends left to accumulate totaling $248.47 
at the end of 30 years, or if used to 
shorten the premium paying period, 
making the policy fully paid in 22 years. 

The child’s 20-payment life, age five, 
has annual premium $22.56 per $1,000, 
dividends accumulated at interest at end 
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Page Darwin! Life Policy 
Sold to Ape in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Jan. 21.— 
A permit has been granted by 
Commissioner Read of Oklahoma, 
for a $5,000 insurance policy to be 
written on the life of an ape at a 
premium rate of about $500. The 
ape, an orang-utang weighing 470 
pounds, was imported from 
Singapore. The policy was taken 
out by T. G. Teeter, Oklahoma 
City theater operator, with Lloyds 
of London. The insured is quar- 
tered in San Antonio, Tex., for 
the winter. The commissioner’s 
consent was made imperative as 
there was no ape insurance avail- 
able from companies now operat- 
ing in the state. 








of 20 years being $140.17, which plus 
guaranteed cash value of $309 gives to- 
tal cash available end of 20 years, 
$449.17, or if dividends are used to 
shorten premium paying period, the pol- 
icy will become fully paid in 15 years. 


Southland Life 


The Southland Life announces that be- 
ginning Feb. 1 it will not consider a new 
group on the salary deduction plan un- 
less it issues policies on that plan to a 
minimum of 10 employes in the group. 
To complete the minimum an agent can 
convert the policies of some of the em- 
ployes already holding insurance in the 
Southland to the salary deduction plan 
end that will be allowed but it will not 
consider more than three such employes 
as counting towards the minimum. 


—— 


Pacific Mutual Life 
The Pacific Mutual Life is allowing 
3 percent interest on advance premium 
payments. 





— 1937 


Provident's 50th Anniversary Year opens 
auspiciously, for 1936 was closed with an 


ALL-TIME record in all Departments of the 


GAIN OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
— $19,405,854.00 — 


Accident and Health Premium Income 


Over $4,900,000.00 


(A gain of more than three-quarter million) 


To our loyal Fieldmen who made possible 
this all-time record for 1936, our sincere 
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As SEEN FROM CHICAGO 





HINTZPETER AGENCY IS LEADER 


Herman C. Hintzpeter, manager of 
the 208 South La Salle street agency in 
Chicago of the Mutual Life of New 
York, was the company’s leading 
agency in 1936 in paid business. He 
also has built the largest full time or- 
ganization. Mr. Hintzpeter is rounding 
48 years’ service with the Mutual and 
combines real managerial ability with 
large personal production. He has as- 
sociated in his agency Chris H. Ander- 
son, who since signing a contract in 
1907, has been 327 times on the list of 
leading producers in amount of paid 
for business on largest number of lives. 
Mr. Anderson ranks No. 1 on the com- 
pany’s December 1936, sales records 
based on amount of paid for business. 
He has been a member of the Field 
Club every year since its organization 
in 1914 and was president in 1926-27. 

i ee 
HARRY T. WRIGHT’S RECORD 


Harry T. Wright of Chicago, asso- 
ciate manager in the Woody agency of 
the Equitable Life of New York, heads 
the central department in new business 
for 1936 with paid ordinary premiums 
totaling $78,820. His paid volume was 
$1,343,442. Mr. Wright was chairman 
of the million dollar round table of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers last year and had to devote con- 
siderable time to that but he kept up 
his production pace. 

ee Se 
HOBART & OATES ANNUAL DINNER 


Grant L. Hill, director of agencies of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, made the 
principal address at the annual agency 
dinner of the Hobart & Oates general 
agency in Chicago, telling of the com- 
pany’s progress in 1936 and giving the 
inspirational sales talk that he delivered 
recently at a gathering of Northwestern 
Mutual agents in New York. Messrs. 
Ralph H. Hobert and James F. Oates 
jointly were toastmasters. The Borden 
& Busse sound film, “How to Make 
Sales Presentations Stay Presented,” 
was shown. The heads of the agency 
were honored for their 26 years as gen- 
eral agents. Prizes were awarded to 
1936 leaders, including H. W. Shedd, 
leader in lives and volume; O. A, Wil- 
liams, second volume leader; H. L. Mal- 
tenfort, second in number of lives, and 


also new men for their accomplishments. 
Prizes were also awarded in the 
efficiency contest held during the last four 
months based on improvement in the 
period. The Hobart & Oates agency had 
a substantial increase in ordinary sales 
on paid basis last year and has taken an 
increased quota for 1937. 

* * * 

WILL CONSIDER ILLINOIS CODE 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has appointed a special commit- 
tee to consider the proposed Illinois 
insurance code prepared by the Illinois 
Bar Association and approved by In- 
surance Director Palmer. The insur- 
ance committee of the association of 
commerce is asked to review the code 
very carefully and submit recommen- 
dations as to what its position should 
be. The committee consists of Lew H. 
Webb, Conkling, Price & Webb, chair- 
man casualty section; John C. Hard- 
ing, executive vice-president western 
department Springfield F. & M., chair- 
man fire section; E. D. Lawson, west- 
ern manager marine department Fire- 
man’s Fund, chairman marine section, 
and Norris H. Bokum, Bokum & 
Dingle, general agents Massachusetts 
Mutual Life, chairman life section. 

ak. ok. 
PARTY HONORS HAVILAND 


About 100 persons attended a dinner 
party held by officials and other per- 
sonnel of the Chicago branch office of 
the Connecticut General Life to honor 
Agency Vice-president F. H. Haviland, 
who was recently promoted from the 
managership at Chicago, and Mrs. Havi- 
land. He was presented a wrist watch. 

The occasion also marked the 13th 
wedding anniversary of the Havilands. 
A number of humorous skits were pre- 
sented, portraying Mr. Haviland’s career 
from his start in the office six years 
ago to the present. These were arranged 
by P. T. Aubin and starred R. B. Beck, 
both being producers in the office. 

Mr. Haviland spoke briefly at the 
affair, which had as guests the entire 
force of the office and wives. He has 
now returned to Hartford to take over 
his new duties. 

The brokerage department of the Chi- 
cago office has been enlarged, with more 
space and _ several more’ employes. 





George Robson is brokerage manager. 








GENERAL AGENCY NEWS 





Carroll Observes His 25th 
Anniversary at Agency Meet 





OSHKOSH, WIS., Jan. 21.—The an- 
nual meeting of the central Wisconsin 
agency of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life here under the auspices of Cam- 
eron & Carroll, general agents, marked 
the 25th anniversary of M. A. Carroll 
with the agency. D. N. Cameron, senior 
partner, who is in California sent a con- 
gratulatory telegram. Mr. Carroll joined 
the agency in 1912 and was made asso- 
ciate general agent and partner to Mr. 
Cameron in 1926. Since Mr. Carroll’s 
association with the agency it has 
tripled its business. 

At the dinner following an all-day 
agency meeting, Edmund Fitzgerald, 
vice-president, and E. J. Dempsey, 
prominent local attorney, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. George Wettengel, Ap- 
pleton, was awarded the district agent’s 
cup for the best point record of the 
year; Lyle O’Connor, Oshkosh, wrote 
the largest amount of personal insur- 
ance; M. F. Schwinn, Beaver Dam, 
largest number of lives; Lyman Riley, 
Winneconne, best volume among part- 
time agents; O. G. McIntyre, Plymouth, 
largest number of lives, part time; C. A. 
Randolph, Manitowoc, best joint-work 





record; F. A. Klostermann, Sheboygan, 
largest number of joint cases among 


full-time agents, and J. F. Delevan, She- 
boygan Falls, part time record. 

Nelson Phelps, assistant director of 
agencies, spoke on “The All-American 
Agent” at the luncheon. 


Officials Honor Nevada Agency 


Heber J. Grant, president; George J. 
Cannon, managing vice-president; Virgil 
H. Smith, secretary, and Harry J. 
Syphus, supervisor of agencies Beneficial 
Life, were special guests at a banquet 
at Reno, Nev., honoring Thomas L. 
Smart, Nevada general agent, whose 
agency was winner in a recent contest. 
The party was caught in the cold snap, 
and before reaching home experienced 
temperatures 42 below zero. None suf- 
fered ill effects, however, not even the 
80-year-old president. 








Stotz Has Fine Year 


The Raleigh R. Stotz general agency 
of the Mutual Benefit Life at Grand 


Rapids, Mich., is holding a training 
school, starting Jan. 25. Indications 
point to a large enrollment. The Stotz 


agency had its greatest gain in insur- 
ance in force in 1936 and showed an in- 
crease in paid business. The 28 full 
time men in the agency increased their 
earnings in new and renewal commis- 
sions $15,820. First year committee in- 
creases, totaled $15,253. The average 


earnings in 1936 for the 28 men was 
$30,249 compared to $2,793 in 1935, an 
average increase of $456 per man. Three 
year men in the agency accounted for 
11 percent of the new business. 





Richmond Agency Honored 


Carroll T. Scott, Richmond manager 
Reliance Life, and other members of 
the Virginia department were honored at 
a banquet there at which two national 
trophies of the company, recently won 
by the Virginia agents, were awarded. 
Home office officials present were J. N. 
Jamison, executive vice-president; T. J. 
McKenna and H. T. Burnett, vice-presi- 
dents, the latter in charge of agencies; 
Edward Stern, superintendent of agen- 
cies, and Glenn G. Lamar, Southern sup- 
erintendent of agencies. 





Smith Speaks to Utter Agency 


DETROIT, Jan. 21.—Millions of 
Americans will be induced by the social 
security act to take out additional insur- 
ance with private companies in order to 
insure an adequate standard of living 
when they reach the retirement age, 
George Willard Smith, president of the 
New England Mutual, told the A. C. 
Utter general agency at the agency’s 
75th anniversary meeting here. 

Mr. Smith announced that the Utter 
agency in 1936 led all other New Eng- 
land Mutual agencies in paid business 
except the home office agency in Boston. 





Honor Leading Producers 


The Columbus agency of the New 
England Mutual Life held an agency 
meeting at which honors were paid to 
C. W. Yahn of Zanesville and ‘C. C. 
Wharff of Columbus, the leading pro- 
ducers in the agency for the past year. 
Paul M. Smith is manager. 


NEW YORK 


AT ATLANTIC LIFE CONVENTION 


W. S. Newton, Newark general agent 
Atlantic Life, and Samuel Silver of his 
agency have gone to Hollywood Beach, 
Fla., for the company’s agency conven- 
tion. 











* kK Ox 
KEFFER ON COAST TRIP 


Roscoe Keffer of the Luther-Keffer 
agency of the Aetna Life in New York 
City is on a trip to southern California 
accompanied by his wife and daughter. 

ok sk 
NEW AGENCY TAKES HOLD 


T. J. Hogan, Inc., has now taken 
its place as general agent of the United 
States Life with headquarters at 90 
John street, New York City. The life 
insurance department of the agency is 
under the management of A. P. Lott 


who has been with the American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corporation 
agency of the U. S. Life for seven 
months. 

* * * 


SPRING APPOINTED BY GUARDIAN 


Ivan Spring has been appointed to 
the supervisory staff of the J. M. Eisen- 
drath agency, Guardian Life, New York 
City, and will handle the brokerage de- 


partment. He has a fine record of per- 
formance in brokerage and_ personal 
production. 


Cleveland Club Elects 


At the meeting of the Cleveland Life 
Insurance Executives Club the following 
officers were elected: President, M. Nor- 
ris, Security Mutual Life; vice-president, 
A. H. Bennell, Mutual Life of New 
York; treasurer, W. H. Brown, Pru- 
dential; secretary, Lawrence McDon- 
ough, Mutual Trust Life. A vote of 


thanks was given to W. H. Jackson, 
general agent State Mutual Life, retiring 
president. 

The club plans as one of the first 





activities the leaders’ banquet. 





Ten Year’s Service ih 
Provident Mutual Life 


—$$—$_! 








Cc. D. CONNELL 


C. D. Connell, general agent Provi- 
dent Mutual Life in New York City 
and president New York State Life Un- 
derwriters Association, this month com- 
pleted 10 years as his company’s gen- 
eral agent. He is very active in associa 
tion work. He is now serving his second 
three-year term as national committee- 
man of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters from New York City and 
is vice-chairman of the program com- 
mittee of the National association. He 
was president of the New York City 
Life Underwriters Association in the 
year 1931-32 and head of the Provident 
Mutual’s general agency association 
during roughly the same period. 


Active in Legislative Work 


As president of the New York state 
association he has been in close touch 
with legal and legislative matters, par- 
ticularly the incongruously titled Tid- 
Bit Soda Shop case, which threatened 
Section 55a of New York’s insurance 
law. This section protects policy pro- 
ceeds or cash values from claims ot 
creditors of the policyholder but in the 
Tid-Bit Soda Shop case was held not 
to apply to a policy, even though pay- 
able to a named beneficiary, because the 
contract had at one time been made 
payable to the estate. 

As a result of this and other adverse 
decisions based upon it, the New York 
state association raised a war chest to 
put a carefully fought campaign through 
which would vindicate the application ot 
Section 55a to all cases, whether or not 
they had previously been payable to the 
policyholder’s estate. 

In the life insurance business 17 years, 
Mr. Connell is close to both the younger 
and older groups of general agents an 
the managers. He joined the agency 
which he now heads after being in 
M. C. A. work. He became sole get 
eral agent in 1932 when the senior patt- 
ner, Graham T. Wells, retired from the 
general agency business. 


Hoffman to Minneapolis 

Harry D. Hoffman, supervisor of the 
Northwestern National at Chicago, has 
been transferred to the home office 
agency department. He has been in the 
life business for ten years, of which five 
were in personal production and five if 
management and supervision work. He 
was manager of the Purmort Brothers 
life department in the home office 
agency of the General Mutual Life, Va" 
Wert, O. Then he was transferred 1 
Chicago and became manager of the 
James S. Kemper life department. Fot 
the last three and one-half years he has 
been home office supervisor of the Ont 
La Salle agencies of the Northwestetl 





National in Chicago. 
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"RETURNS ON CIRCULARIZATION SHOWN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 





Should he admit having the so-called 
ynoficial examination, both he and the 
agent who recommended it will likely 
be under suspicion by the home office 
underwriters. It’s only natural for them 
to think, under these circumstances, that 
something is known by the applicant 
about his physical condition which 
might not have been brought out by the 
company examiner. 

“Furthermore, many men will shrink 
from the suggestion that they take an 
unofficial examination in the belief that 
it implies some sort of secrecy or dis- 
honest intent on their part. In those 
cases the agent suggesting such a course 
often loses a sale without ever know- 
ing why he lost it.” 


Urges Extensive Advertising 


As a good businessman, the life in- 
surance agent of the future will con- 
stantly be endeavoring to improve the 
quality of his service to the public, Mr. 
Eubank said. He will want his clients 
to have complete confidence in him and 
in his service. This may be accom- 
plished in several ways, he said, point- 
ing out that business men and manu- 
facturers spend thousands of dollars an- 


' nually in advertising. 


“Should not the expense budget of 
the life insurance agent make a similar 
“Too often we 


cancelling a debt to his general agent 
or paying off other urgent debts, he in- 
vests the remainder in a new aytomo- 
bile or stock in some corporation which 
is in no way related to his own business. 
Then he either takes a motor trip south 
or sits back and confidently awaits the 
rising value of his stock or the flow of 
dividends therefrom to make his future 
one of comfort. In most cases he is 
doomed to disappointment. 


Better Security for Future 


“Would not his future be better se- 
cured if he used a specific portion of 
his life insurance commission on that 
policy, and on all policies, by investing 
it in an advertising campaign to better 
sell his public on the fact that he should 
be their life insurance representative in 
the future? I am told that general in- 
surance organizations consider that 
about 50 percent of their gross com- 
missions should be put back into their 
business to cover expense of properly 
servicing their clients, advertising, and 
other development expenses. Although 
general insurance servicing differs 
somewhat from life insurance servicing, 
the principle involved is the same. 

“For some years we have made ad- 
vantageous use of direct mail in dealing 
with our clients and with insurance bro- 
kers in New York City. A mailing list 
of approximately 5,000 life and general 
surance brokers and another list of 
equal number of prospective clients, are 
Maintained in our office. Advertising 
material in the form of circular letters 
to the prospects and bulletins to the 
tokers go out about once a month. 
Seldom do we follow these up except 
where we are requested to do so by the 
Prospects or by the brokers. This is 
due primarily to the fact that we do not 
ave a large full time organization. 


Costs Fully Justified 


_ In spite of this, however, the costs 
involved are more than justified by the 
actual results which we obtain in the 
way of new business traceable directly 
'o contacts made through this means of 
advertising. In 1936 we sent out to 
Prospective clients 57,637 circular let- 
ters. With many of these we sent 
Pamphlets or other literature of an ad- 
Vertising nature. The average cost of 
these mailings was $57.74 per 1,000 or 
approximately six cents each, including 
tnclosures and first class postage. 

, Mr. Eubank told of a successful De- 
Toit agency which has had extremely 
exe results with direct mail during the 
ast two years. In 1935 its selling force 


paid for slightly more than $1,000,000 of 


' new business on contacts previously cir- 


cularized by direct mail. In 1936 the 
figure was doubled by sending out ap- 
proximately 8,700 pieces of literature. 
Analysis of the business showed that 
one out of every 10 to whom these let- 
ters were sent bought insurance during 
that year. 


Got $35 for Every Dollar 


One member of the agency, a regular 
member of the million dollar round 
table, had decided to experiment with 
direct mail. In 1936 he carried on a 
systematic campaign, with the result 
that he sold 42.9 percent of the pros- 
pects he circularized, or a total of $246,- 
000. Another agent circularized 770 
prospects during the year and sold one 
out of 15 of them or a total of 52 poli- 
cies amounting to $201,000 of insurance. 
In this agency, for every dollar spent by 
agents in direct mail, $35 was realized 
in commission return on their outlay, 
which, Mr. Eubank said, “sounds like a 
profitable investment to me.” He added 
that direct mail is not the only profit- 
able method of advertising and that 
newspaper advertising can also be used. 

Many agents, he said, particularly 
those specializing in business insurance 
for tax purposes and the creation of in- 
surance trusts, should consider care- 
fully the advisability of including in 
their annual budgets a retainer fee for 
able legal and tax advisers. “By doing 
sO, you can prepare an insurance estate 
program for submission to your pros- 
pective client with much greater assur- 
ance of its accuracy and final acceptance 
than would otherwise be the case,” he 
said. “To illustrate: in your sales talk 
you make certain general recommenda- 
tions to your client that you might be 
able to accomplish on his behalf and 
you ask that he furnish you certain con- 
fidential data regarding the worth -and 
makeup of his estate. You return to 
your office and after careful study you 
prepare a written proposal. Before you 
submit it to your client, however, you 
take it to your own counsel, lay all facts 
before him and ask for his written opin- 
ion regarding the various legal and tax 
angles involved. 

“You attach the opinion of your 
counsel to the proposal and present it 
to the prospective client, with the sug- 
gestion that he in turn get the opinion 
of his own legal or tax adviser. It is 
not reasonable to assume that his attor- 
ney will be more inclined to join in the 
recommendation by concurring in the 
opinion that has been expressed than 





would have been the case had you, a 
life insurance agent, submitted your 
proposal without the added legal sup- 
ort: 

“Tf this plan is followed, you will in 
many cases make a sale which would 
not otherwise have been made. Fur- 
thermore, while you are selling your 
Own prospect you might be planting the 
seed of other sales in the minds of the 
two attorneys involved, who have many 
other clients to whom thev might want 
to pass along a suggestion for similar 
service. I have in mind one instance 
where we were able to sell one of the 
attorneys $60,000 of insurance and one 
of his own clients in a line involving 
over $1,000,000. The resulting commis- 
sions provided an amount to pay a legal 
retainer fee for several years to come. 
The fact that you are willing to share 
a portion of your gross income on the 
sale of life insurance with those earn- 
ing a livelihood in other ways is bound 
to create good will, prestige, and added 
business for you. It is good advertis- 


- ” 


ing. 


G. W. Smith Sees 
Change in Options 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1) 


been a marked trend toward retirement 
income forms, the New England’s pro- 
duction on these forms for the last three 
years having been $7,000,000, $15,000,- 
000, and in 1936 $21,390,000. People 
have been reading and talking about so- 
cial security, and the door is open to 
retirement income policies, he said. Re- 
tirement income business alone ac- 
counted for more than $3,000,000 of the 
company’s business in December alone. 

The New England’s mortality for 
1936 was 59.2 percent, Mr. Smith re- 
vealed, saying that it now appeared that 
the 53 percent mortality of 1935 was 
abnormally low and not the start of a 
downward trend in mortality, as had 
been hoped. Suicides are about as prev- 
alent as they were two years ago but 
the average amount is_ considerably 
smaller, he said. Because foreclosures 
have been held back in many states by 
moratorium laws, it is likely that they 
will increase this year and next. 





Stresses Simple Options 


Robert J. Lawthers, head of the bene- 
fit department, stressed the desirability 
of keeping settlement options simple 
and having essentials covered without 
trying to accomplish so much that the 
proceeds are spread out so thinly that 
they could not do an effective job. He 
also warned against confusing the buyer 
by suggesting coverages which his in- 
surance would not cover and which he 





can not afford to buy. Most men, he 
said, fail to provide enough for their 
last illness, failing to realize that it will 
probably be the most expensive illness 
they ever had, since of course every ef- 
fort will be made to save their lives. 
Quoting the saying that no widow 
lives with her son or her daughter but 
rather with her daughter-in-law or son- 
in-law, Mr. Lawthers said that a very 
modest income, that would be absurdly 
small for a woman bringing up a fam- 
ily of children, would be very valuable 
to her after the children are grown and 
living in their own establishments. Just 
having enough money for railroad fare 
and spending money, perhaps enough to 
give presents to her grandchildren and 
pay something toward the household 
expenses changes her from a burden- 
some dependent to a welcome guest. 


U. S. Life Appointments 

The United States Life has appointed 
Otto M. Ball as manager at Newark, 
N. J., 786 Broad stret. He entered 
business as salesman for the General 
Fireproofing Company at Youngstown, 
O. He went with the Travelers in 
1930. He joined the American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corporation 
agency of the United States Life in 
January of last year. 

D. S. Rhodes has been appointed 
manager of the United States Life at 
Adams, N. York. It is 15 miles south 
of Watertown. He left his book and 
stationery store in 1932 and started as 
an agent for the Equitable of NewYork. 


Junior Sales School 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 21.—Approxi- 
mately 50 agents of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa from west of the Mississippi 
attended the junior sales school here. 
W. W. Jaeger, vice-president, was in 
charge. E. M. McConney, actuary; Wil- 
liam Winterble, superintendent of agen- 
cies, and his assistants, Ben Williams, 
John Grimes, and George Harper, also 
attended from the home office. One 
session was devoted to income settle- 
ments; another to prospecting, and a 
third to plans for 1937. 


Special Insurance Course 


Dr. Alfred Manes, Indiana University 
insurance professor, will give a course 
on insurance economics in Indianapolis 
Feb. 2-10. The course will deal with the 
relation between theory and practice of 
insurance, the growth of American in- 
surance, hypotheses and limits of insur- 
ance, importance in private and national 
enterprises, calculation of risks, limita- 
tion of risks, problems of insurance 
finance and politics, 
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Examination Plan 
to Be Followed 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 


souri; (4) H.,J. Mortensen, Wisconsin; 
(5) A. J. Ham, Wyoming; (6) Hugh H. 
Earle, Oregon. 

“Chairman Read will send to all mem- 
bers of the association detailed informa- 
tion regarding the procedure which is 
to be followed in calling and conducting 
convention examinations, in accordance 
with the plan adopted by the National 
association. In the examination of the 
Metropolitan Life three zones will be 
asked .tos send one representative each 
to work on the examination at the home 
office. In addition, another zone will 
be asked to send a representative to the 
San Francisco office of the company and 
a fifth zone will send a representative 
to the Ottawa, Can., office. One repre- 
sentative will be chosen to represent the 
committee in the examination of the 
Home Life of New York.” 

There was a large attendance at the 
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‘nite participation. 





Chicago meeting, there being 17 repre- 
sentatives of 11 states. Those present 
were Ernest Palmer, director; Roy L. 
Davis, assistant director; F. W. Young, 
attorney Illinois department; L. H. Pink, 
superintendent: R. M. Clark, first dep- 
uty; N. B. Hadley, chief life examiner, 
New York; Jess. G. Read, commissioner 
of Oklahoma; George A. Bowles, com- 
missioner Virginia; R. E. O’Malley, su- 
perintendent Missouri; H. E. McClain, 
commissioner Indiana; D. R. Roche, 
chief examiner Pennsylvania; M. V. 
Pew, deputy commissioner Iowa; John 
Sharp Williams, commissioner Missis- 
sippi; R. L. Bowen, superintendent, and 
Claude A. Beals, chief examiner Ohio; 
H. H. Earle, commissioner Oregon; 
A. J. Ham, commissioner Wyoming. 

The question might arise as to whether 
at the Chicago meeting anything defi- 
nitely new was agreed upon that had 
not been understood at the meeting at 
Hot Springs, Ark. At the Arkansas 
meeting Superintendent Pink explained 
that under the present New York law 
no examination could be called “official” 
unless it was conducted by the New 
York department and the examiners 
were under civil service rules. Other 
states do not have civil service require- 
ments. Mr. Pink stated that his depart- 
ment at the close of an examination 
would be glad to submit it to other de- 
partments and they could make any fur- 
ther inquiry they desired and could go 
into any subject more fully if they felt 
it needful. 

At the Chicago meeting, however, 
other departments were allowed to par- 
ticipate, so to speak, in the examination 
and the first will be the Metropolitan 
Life. It is expected by the time of the 
annual meeting the machinery will then 
be in better organized state and there 
may therefore be a more certain course 
pursued. New York was confronted with 
the alternative of having independent 
examinations by outside departments un- 
less it would agree to some form of defi- 
Seemingly the Chi- 
cago meeting was successful in bringing 
about a better understanding so that 
independent examinations will not be 
made. 


Gratifying Results Shown 
in Annual Statement Data 
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bilities were policyholders’ reserves 
$127,901,982; premiums and _ interest 
paid in advance $551,081; tax and in- 
curred unpresented items reserve $2,- 
799,707. Capital is $10,000,000 and net 
surplus $12,274,000, a gain of $252,623. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


The Ohio National Life’s assets in- 
creased $2,250,000 in 1936 to reach a 
total of $41,204,057, of which 74 percent 
are in first mortgages and bonds, Presi- 
dent T. W. Appleby reports. Market 
value of bonds is $1,250,000 more than 
book value. Insurance in force totals 
$177,168,991 and the policyholders’ pro- 
tection fund totals $2,578,864. Mortality 
was favorable in 1936 and interest earn- 
ings averaged 4.21 percent. Total pre- 
mium and investment income exceeded 
$8,000,000 and $3,100,031 was paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 


The American National reports a gain 
of $56,000,000 insurance in force in 1936, 
bringing the total up to $554,328,732. 
Assets total $56,326,868 and surplus is 
$11,572,911. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 


J. H. McNamara, chairman of the 
board of the North American Life of 
Chicago, in commenting on its year 
says the assets are now about $12,465,- 
000, increase $125,000. Its real estate 
holdings are steadily increasing in value. 
The bond account amounts to $3,027,874 
and the insurance in force is $61,322,000, 
increase $1,616,000. Last year it ,under- 
went a convention examination. The 
valuation of the assets which the com- 


pany placed on its books was approved. 
Mr. McNamara states that actuated by 
sound business standards and the recom- 
mendation of state insurance depart- 
ments, the directors deferred stock- 
holders dividend action. Life companies, 
he said, being the last to feel the full 
effect of the depression are the last to 
receive the full benefits of general busi- 
ness recovery. This is primarily due to 
the marked decrease in rate of interest 
earnings. Although the North American 
Life has passed five dividends it has 
earned and paid to stockholders divi- 
dends totalling $3,025,000 up to and 
including 1932. The company, he 
declares, is regaining lost ground as 
December marked the 32nd one in the 
unbroken chain of consecutive increases 
in new business over the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. 


GREAT AMERICAN LIFE 


The Great American Life of San An- 
tonio reports assets of $2,041,223, cap- 
ital $500,000, net surplus $500,000, insur- 
ance in force $24,000,000. Of its as- 
sets $547,467 is in city mortgages; $270,- 
816 real estate, including its home office 
building; cash, $234,918; government 
bonds, $516,905; corporate bonds, $152,- 
688; total bonds, $669,594. Its legal re- 
serve is $889,135. Its portfolio is par- 
ticularly commendable. It is building 
a fine organization. 


AMERICAN LIFE, DETROIT 


President Clarence L. Ayres of the 
American Life of Detroit issues its new 
financial statement showing assets $16,- 
843,962, of which $8,083,410 or 48 per- 
cent are mortgages, $3,634,582 or 21.6 
percent policy loans and renewal pre- 
mium notes; $2,958,963 or 17.6 percent 
real estate. Its cash is $143,104, total 
bonds and cash $749,077. Its capital is 
$500,000, its fluctuation reserve $227,828 
and its net surplus $322,537. The ratio 
of assets to liabilities is 108.7 percent 
which is a very satisfactory figure. The 
total net earnings during its 29 year 
period were $2,011,285, those for last 
year being $286,715. Its cash income 
from premiums and investments was 
$2,456,978 last year. Its payments to 
policyholders were $1,511,619. Substan- 
tial recoveries were made during the 
year from assets previously charged off. 

President Ayres says: “We have 
maintained a rigid policy of charge offs 
since 1922 under which a total of $837,- 
321 has been set aside out of earnings 
to strengthen our investment account. 
During 1936 alone, $158,268 or 19 per- 
cent of all such charge offs were recov- 
ered.” 

The American Life was thoroughly 
examined last year by Indiana, Iowa, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan and the new 
annual statement conforms in every re- 
spect with the findings of the examin- 
ers. Since organization it paid policy- 
holders $21,749,425. It is interesting to 
know that in the beginning $125,000 was 
paid in by stockholders, $100,000 for 
capital and $25,000 for surplus. 





Roper and Parkinson Are 
Philadelphia Jubilee Stars 
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terest in the public. To cut themselves 
off from this aspect and become lost in 
financial resources is to eventually create 
dissatisfaction and public resentment.” 

Touching on the investment situation, 
he remarked that investment opportuni- 
ties will increase with the expansion of 
business, adding “good management, 
however, will not be influenced entirely 
by profits but first consider the security 
of the investments.” 

“The life insurance company must in 
the future maintain intimate relationships 
toward the public if it is to fully meas- 
ure up to its fundamental purpose and 
its sphere of service,” said Mr. Roper. 
“Here volume production is not the only 
yardstick of successful salesmanship. 
The educational approach in the social 
and economic value of insurance should 








include intelligent consideration of the 
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Recent Business Gains t 
Bring Out Large Buyers) 
Effects of the recent gains along thp Prog 
entire business front are seen in the 
Lincoln National Life December sw.f) subjec 
vey of buyers of big policies. Retalf cy 
dealers, whose prosperity depends upon 
the general income level of the public f 
assumed a commanding lead over other fe 
occupational classifications both in nun. Pros 
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agers, students, farmers, brokers, bank cog 
managers and real estate company oj- jm "2" F 
ficials, and lawyers, judges and justices, able. 
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financial ability of the prospect so as not je With 
to impose a disproportionate burden, [me “eam 
The insured must be satisfied that the sation 
insurer is the risk bearer whose reserves Malle 
are adequately safeguarded for the ful. J servat 
fillment of the contract. A more ex- W. E 
tensive educational program emphasizing Dakot 
the social and financial responsibilities FB The 
of the people to their dependents, as wel! F Pre 
as to society, should be a major objec- & able | 
tive in the interest of national and human — consir 
welfare. Changed conditions have broad- ringto 
ened the need for wise guidance of the J presid 
people in the process of readjusted liv- F Circle 
ing and of the economic responsibilities F Arthu 
attendant upon those having dependents. Ill, 1 
To most efficiently attain these objec- F Chica 
tives it is highly desirable that insurance F of H 
executives consider the wisdom of — 
prompting the development of a uniform F Cail 
system of state supervision. Bescs 


Uniform Regulation Is 
Needed For Service 


“Under present-day conditions proper 
service to the public requires consistency 
and uniformity throughout the country 
in regulatory measures. Yet we find 
not only in the insurance field but else- 
where varying and inconsistent pro- 
cedures. It might be wise and beneficial 
to achieve the needed uniformity in in- 
surance under the compact clause of the 
Constitution. Notwithstanding serious 
problems involved in working out state 
compacts, the insurance field would 
seem to offer greater opportunities for 
such action than some other fields.” | 

The secretary asserted that the social 
security act should prove a great boom 
for life insurance by “creating a more 
widespread security-consciousness and 
thus broaden and increase the demand 
for protection. As the need for insuring 
the worker against old age and loss ol 
work becomes a' sterner realization to 
our people, it will also have the effect ot 
impressing heads of families and all 
others having dependents to make more 
adequate insurance protection. 

“One of the questions with which you 
insurance executives are naturally con- 
cerned is how the national program 0! 
the government will affect your activ 
ties. The objectives of the national pro- 
gram should not and will not, in my 
opinion, hinder nor deter the advance- 
ment of independent life insurance bus!- 
ness. On the contrary, they should tend 
to increase the scope and appreciation o! 
life insurance. Such proved to be the 
case under the war risk insurance act 
of 1917. It increased rather than re 
placed the desire for private life insut- 
ance policies. This experience leads us 
to believe that national steps toward old- 
age security will stimulate the desire o 
the American people to provide adequate 
protection for themselves and their fam!- 
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Illinois Congress to Meet 





Assistant Director Davis, Risse and 
Klophel of Department to Attend; 
Discuss Code 





Three Illinois department officials are 
scheduled to attend and speak at the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Fraternal 
Congress to be held Jan. 22 in the Sher- 
man, Chicago. These are: Roy L. Davis, 
assistant insurance director; Bernard 
Risse, fraternal supervisor, and A. E. 
Klophel, assistant fraternal supervisor of 
the department. Henry Moser, chair- 
man insurance section, Illinois State 
Bar Association, will tell about the pro- 
posed insurance code. 

While only delegates of societies that 
have paid 1936 dues or of societies pay- 
ing 1937 dues (of $10 per society) in 
time to be voted into membership of the 
congress may vote, all persons inter- 
ested in fraternal life insurance are in- 
vited by President D. T. Winder to 
attend. 

The program is: 

9:30 a. m.—Registration Louis XVI 
room. 

10 a. m—Convene. Appointment of 
committees, reports of officers, nomina- 
tion and election of officers, discussion 
of amendments to present fraternal act, 
discussion of proposed insurance code. 

12:30 p. m.—Luncheon ($1.25 per plate) 
Louis XVI room. 

. m.—Reconvene. Completion of 
legislative matters, papers and addresses, 
polls close. Installation of officers. 

5 p. m.—Adjournment. 





Degree of Honor, Kansas, 
Reinsures in Fidelity Life 


The grand lodge of the Degree of 
Honor of Kansas has signed a contract 
with the Fidelity Life of Fulton, IIl., 
under which the latter will take over 
Degree of Honor policies with no change 
in rates, no liens or charges. Local 
lodges of the Degree of Honor, Mrs. 
Mattie M. Ludemann, grand chief of 
honor of the Degree of Honor grand 
lodge, announced, will become local 
lodges of the Fidelity Life. 

The Degree of Honor of Kansas has 
80 lodges, some 3,500 members and ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 insurance in 
force, Operating only in Kansas. ‘This 
society has been experiencing difficulty 
in the last two or three years, its insur- 
ance in force, it is reported, having run 
off considerably. 

Mrs. Ludemann will remain in charge 
of the Degree of Honor division of the 
Fidelity Life with offices in Kansas City, 
Kan., and Mrs. Maud Chandler, re- 
corder, will remain as secretary. The 
offices in Winfield, Kan., will be main- 
tained temporarily. The - reinsurance 
contract was effected Dec. 31, and is 
subject to a convention examination by 
Kansas and Illinois. 





Would License Fraternal Men 


Commissioner Smith of Utah before 
life men of Ogden and Salt Lake City 
announced that his department would 
sponsor legislation bringing agents of 
fraternals under the same licensing and 
control measures provided for all other 
agents in the state. Approximately 100 
persons would be affected. 

He said under the present setup in- 
surance has assumed a very important 
place in fraternal organizations and the 
business is increasing steadily, but there 
are no uniformly prescribed qualifica- 
tions for agents and the sole judge of 
their activity is the fraternal itself. 
“With the great increase in business, we 
feel activities need supervision from an 
outside authority,” he said. 





Fraternals Back Two Bills 


Nebraska fraternals have sponsored 
two bills introduced in the legislature. 





One would include them in the law 
providing that insurance companies or- 
ganized in the state may by reinsurance 
or consolidation assume risks of another 
company doing a similar business or 
reinsure its risks and business. The 
other includes them in the general law 
which permits changes of constitution 
under stipulated conditions. 


Must Modernize Activities 


Social and _ recreational programs 
must be modernized by the fraternals 
if they hope to increase, or even hold, 
their appeal to young people, Vice- 
president Fred A. Johnson of the Royal 
League said at the biennial convention 
of the Wisconsin advisory council held 
in Milwaukee. Experienced _ recrea- 
tional directors should be employed to 
plan activities more attractive than 
card and bunco games. However, gen- 
erally the younger membership of so- 
cieties has increased. L. G. Lauret of 
Milwaukee was re-elected president of 
the council. 


Deny Appeal from Judgments 


The Arkansas legislature may at its 
discretion withdraw the exemption 
given fraternals from the 2% percent 
premium tax, the Arkansas supreme 
court held in substance in denying ap- 
peal from judgments against the Mod- 
ern Woodmen, Maccabees and Wom- 
an’s Benefit, defendants in test cases. 
Fraternals undoubtedly haxe expanded 
their operations, the court said, this 
situation presenting a question to the 
— and not to the court, it was 
eld. 








Asks Aschemeyer’s Appointment 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO., Jan. 21.— 
Superintendent O’Malley has recom- 
mended to Governor Stark that Frank 
P. Aschemeyer of St. Louis be appointed 
general counsel for the Missouri insur- 
ance department to fill the vacancy 
caused in 1935, by the resignation of 





Powell B. McHaney to enter private 
practice in St. Louis. 

Mr. Aschemeyer’s name was submitted 
to former Governor Park some weeks 
ago but he failed to act on Mr. O’Mal- 
ley’s recommendation. Mr. Aschemeyer 
was special counsel for the Missouri 
department in connection with the re- 
habilitation of the Continental Life of 
St. Louis. If he is appointed he will 
relieve J. F. Allebach, deputy superin- 
tendent, who has been acting as special 
counsel for the department in addition 
to his duties as deputy. 

Girard Life Speakers 

In addition to speakers announced 
last week, those addressing the Girard 
Life convention at Atlantic City include 
Manager of Agencies G. A. Adsit; Sup- 
erintendent of Agencies C. T. Botting; 
Albert Short, Jr., general agent at 
Philadelphia; A. Stanley Hyde, Phila- 
delphia; Julius Epstein, vice-president 
Newark agency; Dr. H. W. Carpen- 
ter, medical director; W. L. ‘Crawford, 
actuary; H. W. Horne, assistant ac- 
tuary; Mrs. W. Emmert Swiggart, 
Huntingdon, Pa.; Fernand Baruch, gen- 
eral agent, Philadelphia; J. C. Harvey, 
general agent, Wilkes-Barre; I. J. Wil- 
liams, director, and a member of the 
Girard’s legal counsel; Robert R. Dear- 
den, president “United States Review.” 
Speakers previously announced include 
Commissioner Hunt of Pennsylvania, K. 
R. Miller, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau; Rev. Philip Steinmetz, 
Elkins Park, Pa., and President Albert 
Short. 


Bankers National’s Increase 


The Bankers National Life of New 
Jersey reports its most successful year 
in ordinary business, preliminary fig- 
ures indicating an increase of 60 per- 
cent. Leading personal producers were 
H. J. Baker of Boston with close to 
$750,000, George Hanauer, Montclair, 
N. J. and Mariano Pesquera, San Juan; 
Puerto Rico. 
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What Is Legal Reserve 


Fraternal Life Insurance? 


(This is the first of a series of advertise- 
ments outlining briefly a few characteristics 
of this type of protection—points that may 
not be generally understood by the other- 
wise well informed and intelligent fraternity 
of life insurance executives and salesmen.) 


1. Legal Reserve Fraternal protection 
is provided on rates based upon the 
same mortality tables as any old 
line company uses. 


Like the record made by the legal reserve fraternals as a 
whole, it was never necessary for the Ben Hur Life Asso- 
ciation to borrow money from the government or any 
other source to meet all cash demands either for just 
claims or for certificate loans. 


BEN HUR LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Established 1894 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Edwin M. Mason, 
Secretary 
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Personal Contact Recruiting 
Is Only Successful Method 





Personal solicitation of recruits is the 
only satisfactory method, Berrien Tar- 
rant, assistant manager in charge of re- 
cruiting, Haviland agency, Connecticut 
General Life, Chicago, told the Life 
Agency Supervisors of that city at the 
January meeting. The other two media, 
newspaper advertisements and _ direct 
mail, are successful only as they are used 
in connection with the personal contact 
plan. 

Mr. Tarrant believes recruiting is 
made up about 80 percent of prospecting, 
the same as is selling life insurance, and 
somewhat the same methods must be 
used. For instance, it has been found 
the best way to secure prospects is 
through leads secured from agents, 
policyhelders and nominators, the latter 
corresponding to the center of influence 
in selling. It is an endless chain pro- 
cess, Mr. Tarrant said. 


Nominators Po Selecting 


The most effective prospecting for 
recruits is based on leading questions, 
rather than point-blank queries for 
names of prospects. In recent months 
he has found it necessary to reduce the 
volume of interviews of prospective 
agents in the office and has modified his 
plan so the nominators do more of the 
selecting. Formerly he would interview 
eight to 10 prospective agents a week, 
whereas now the number is only one or 
two. 

Mr. Tarrant reported that in his first 
two years and four months of recruiting 
he interviewed 321 prospects and secured 
32 agents, of whom 15 were eliminated 
in the first few weeks of the training 
period and seven left for better jobs, 
one being in insurance. 

It is found that the recruiting process 
if successful should require some time, 
for Mr. Tarrant believes in the method 
of the initial careful selection rather 
than contracting any and all prospects 
and letting the unsuccessful ones 
eliminate themselves. 


Speeds Up Recruiting 


Due to improvement in general busi- 
ness conditions, he has had to speed up 
the recruiting process somewhat as in 
the longer process employed in the past, 
some good agency prospects found jobs 
or had good offers before he could get 
a contract signed. 

Mr. Tarrant says three times as much 
time and energy are required today to 
produce new contract agents as eight or 
nine months ago, due to better business 
conditions. 

The third party influence in recruiting 
is one of great importance. When the 
supervisor makes statements about the 
company, agency and opportunities for 
profit, that is one thing, but when a dis- 
interested person in a place of authority 
and prestige recommends entering the 
business with a certain company or 
agency, that carries great weight. 


Results in “D. L. B.” Bulletin 


Mr. Tarrant is the author of a bulletin 
on recruiting published by the “Diamond 
Life Bulletins,” which contains a great 
number of practical suggestions. 

Mr. Tarrant said the supervisor in 
recruiting agents should set high quali- 
fications. Direct mail letters, he finds, 
are only as good as the contacts the 
supervisor has or that he sends the let- 
ters to. This method is valuable as a 
supplement to _ personal solicitation. 
Newspaper advertisements, he finds, will 


not function because there is no third 
party influence. The person who answers 
such an advertisement has to be shown; 
he is in a mood of disbelief. Mr. Tar- 
rant has used the telephone canvass in 
making contacts with nominators, 
stressing that in recruits he wants some 
experience or training in accountancy, 
commercial law and economics; men of 
the type to contact junior executives. 


Prospecting Greatest Factor 


“Tf it’s true that 80 percent of the job 
of selling insurance is prospecting,” he 
concluded, “then it is equally true that 
80 percent of the time which you allot 
to recruiting should be spent in finding 
the type of man you want, and the 
other 20 percent in selling him on the 
business. If you find the right man 
under the proper circumstances, your 
selling job and training job will be easy 
and you will continue building your or- 


ganization to constantly bigger and 
higher results.” 

Mr. Tarrant, who was discussion 
leader, was followed by S. A. Kent, 


assistant manager Prudential ordinary 
agency, Chicago, who discussed “Selling 
the Man.” There are two types, he 
said, those that come to the agency and 
those to which the agency goes. The 
first type he asks questions to lead them 
on, find why they selected the agency 
and the company. This gives the pros- 
pect a chance to sell himself. 


Urged tv Express Views 


With the second class the task is to 
sell them the business. In both cases 
the man is led to speak freely, which 
gives opportunity to observe his ability 
at painting word pictures. Mr. Kent 
considers this the main factor in selling. 
In pushing the individual agency, he 
stresses friendly atmosphere, office leads, 
personal assistance, etc. He emphasizes 
the difficulty of getting a contract with 
a good company and agency. He is re- 
luctant to urge a man to quit a salaried 
job to go on commission unless he is 
dissatisfied or can finance himself for 
more than six months. Points covered 
in selling the business to the prospect 
are: Success of the business during de- 
pression, its permanency, independence 
and the chance to express oneself, un- 
limited progress possibilities, no age 
limit and two avenues for success, either 
personal production or in the managerial 
end. 


Bennett Gives Income Data 


Fred C. Bennett, supervisor of the 
Howes agency, Berkshire Life, gave an 
interesting talk on income possibilities in 
life insurance compared to other occu- 
pations. He said two questions to ask 
the prospective agents are: “Would you 
like a better chance of success in another 
business?” and “Will the compensation 
be as great if you are successful?” He 
gave a survey of Harvard classes show- 
ing 25 percent went into the professions, 
including 121 merchants, 71 lawyers, 60 
educators, 57 brokers and bankers. He 
also gave figures for income of Purdue 
graduates in their first year out of col- 
lege, showing that in 1929 their average 
income was $1,781 and in 1935 it had 
dropped to $1,231. 

R. H. Wienecke, of W. A. Alexander 
& Co. was elected vice-president of the 
supervisors, due to resignation of H. D. 
Hoffman, Northwestern National who is 
going to the home office, and Berrien 





Tarrant was elected secretary-treasurer, 





succeeding Mr. Wienecke. Mr, Wienecke 
was named program chairman and Roy 
Elmer, New York Life, was appointed 
membership chairman. 


New Insurance Papers Start 





John C. Piver, Jr. of San Francisco and 
Leo E. Thiemann Will Launch 


Trade Publications 





John C. (Jack) Piver, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of the “Underwriters Report” of 
San Francisco, who recently has been in 
charge of the Pacific northwest with 
headquarters at Seattle, has severed his 
connection with that publication to 
start a new Pacific Coast weekly, “Pa- 
cific Insurance,” which will appear Feb. 
6. The publication office will be at 
San Francisco and branch offices will 
be established at Seattle and Los An- 
geles. The Seattle office will be in the 
Exchange building. Mr. Piver is a son 
of J. C. Piver, Sr., head of “Underwrit- 
ers Report” and has been connected 
with the publication for the last 15 
years. He is a native of San Francisco 
and worked after leaving school for a 
while on the San Francisco “Daily 
News.” He joined “Underwriters Re- 
port” as an office boy in 1921. For two 
years he was editor of “Shipping Reg- 
ister” and “Pacific Sportsman” affiliated 
publications. He is a past president of 
the San Francisco Exchange Club. 


Leo E. Thiemann’s New Paper 


Leo E. Thiemann, who recently sev- 
ered his connection with the “Insurance 
Index” of Louisville as editor, has em- 
barked on a new enterprise and is start- 
ing the “Life Insurance Digest” with 
headquarters at 511 Washington build- 
ing in Louisville. Mr. Thiemann is a 
former daily newspaper man at Louis- 
ville and was for a while on the editorial 
staff of the “Insurance Field” and had 
charge of the Chicago office. Later he 
was connected with the old ‘Casualty In- 
formation Clearing House at Chicago. 
Subsequently he was secretary Louis- 
ville Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents. Before going with the “Insur- 
ance Index” he was connected with the 





Kentucky insurance department. Mr, 
Thiemann will be editor and while the 
“Life Insurance Digest” will be his first 
publication he announces that later he 
will start another paper covering fire 
and casualty insurance. He states that 
it will be something in the way of a 
feature and sales magazine. 


Misrepresentation, Twisting 


Are Condemned by De Celles 


BOSTON, Jan. 21.—Unscrupulous at. 
tacks on life insurance over the radio and 
in books and magazines were criticised 
by Commissioner De Celles in a letter 
to Clarence W. Wyatt, president of the 
Massachusetts Association of Life Un. 
derwriters. Praising the strength of the 
life insurance business during the 
depression, Mr. De Celles said that 
following in the wake of the economic 
storm, unscrupulous individuals have 
attempted to distort and undermine life 
insurance through misrepresentation to 
policyholders. He condemned the twist- 
ers who are acting under the guise of 
performing a public service and giving 
policyholders less desirable forms. The 
majority of life underwriters have lived 
up to their stewardship and placed many 
families in the way of the greatest pro- 
tection available to meet their actual 
economic need at the most economical 
cost, declared the commissioner. 

He urged the public to think twice 
before changing a contract of life insur- 
ance already held and to understand 
thoroughly the proposition which is 
offered as a substitute. In many cases 
of economic need the assured must 
make some changes in his insurance, 
but the change should be suggested in 
an honest and straightforward manner. 
Mr. De Celles pledged he will take any 
individual to task who falsifies the inter- 
pretation of a life contract and induces 
a policyholder to drop a contract which 
will result in financial loss. 





Nelson Agency Dinner 


The Reliance Life’s northern Califor- 
nia agency held a dinner with wives of 
the agents as guests of honor. Nels J. 
Nelson, manager, was host. 
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SALES IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 











Sales Efficiency 


Increases 


Earnings of Agents 





Increasing sales efficiency through 
conservation activity was stressed by 
Karl Ljung, assistant secretary of the 
Jefferson Standard Life, at the Florida 
‘Association of Life Underwriters an- 
nual sales congress in St. Petersburg. 

The average life of a policy contract 
is about seven years in the United 
States, which means that the total vol- 
ume of $100,000,000,000 insurance in 
force is being rewritten or replaced 
about every seven years. The depres- 
sion is not wholly responsible for this 
great turnover. Volume has_ been 
stressed to the extent that the impor- 
tance of quality and persistency has 
been neglected. Turnover in business 
in force parallels the turnover in agents, 
which is probably due to stressing 
mass recruiting. The system of distri- 
bution of life insurance is all right, but 
the trouble has been in the selection 
of too many men who are mediocre 
salesmen and did a poor job of present- 
ing their merchandise, said Mr. Ljung. 
No manager or general agent is in- 
fallible in his selection of men _ but 
these mistakes should be weeded out 
early in the game. 


Training Is Essential 


The training of new men should start 
from the first day and never see a final 
day. No salesman’s training ever stops 
any more than the manager’s responsi- 
bility ever ceases. The only way to 
keep salesmen up to the minute is to 
keep training up to the mark, said Mr. 
Ljung. 

The manager who thinks that agents 
will train themselves is riding to a fall. 
No agent is so good that he doesn’t re- 
quire occasional supplementary training 
as new conditions arise. No manager 
can afford to be too busy to supervise 
training, and to see that it is done reg- 
=": interestingly and thoroughly, he 
said. 

The difficulties encountered in con- 
servation are due to the effort to secure 
volume, placing too many men in the 
business and securing too many policy 
contracts in a short time without proper 
discrimination. This situation has caused 
the loss of countless thousands of dol- 
lars to worth-while life agents who do 
the things that bring success but are 
handicapped because of the lack of abil- 
ity of other men in the same territory 
who are life underwriters in name only, 
said Mr. Ljung. 


Get to Root of Evil 


Conservation efforts used to be con- 
fined to getting lapses reinstated. Thou- 
sands of dollars were wasted in writing 
letters to delinquent policyholders who 
had no idea of continuing their policies. 
Lack of success created a need for new 
ways to conserve. It was decided to 
get the agent who sold the business to 
contact the lapsing policyholder. This, 
however, was too expensive for the 
agent who could not take time from his 
Job of making a living. Other solutions 
were sought and now the key to the 
lapse problem has been found. The 
Problem now is to put it to intelligent 
use and to learn the proper methods of 
application. 

To increase his earnings the agent 
must increase his production, improve 
his renewal record and control his time. 
Any one of these things will not neces- 
sarily bring about an increase in earn- 
igs. They are inter-related and they 
Must all be done. There are nine fac- 


tors in the control of prospecting and 
selling and persistency of the business: 

“1—Occupation of prospect: White 
collar workers appear to have the best 
of it when it comes to keeping their in- 
surance in force, except that with sales- 
men and canvassers we seem to have 
had an unfortunate experience. 

“2—Annual income: Too much busi- 
ness in the lowest income group is 
shown in the record of agents with poor 
lapse rates. 

“3—Size of policy: The agents with 
good renewal records had smaller num- 
ber of $1,000 cases. If your trouble 
is too many $1,000 policies, try your 
company plan of selling a contract that 
calls for a lump sum payment, and the 
balance payable monthly. There are 
many ways to steer clear of small cases. 

“4--Premium payment plan: The 
more often the matter of paying a pre- 
mium comes up the more likely the 
policyholder is to lapse. Just as one 
would expect, annual premium business 
sticks better than semi-annual, quar- 
terly, or monthly. But do not hesitate 
to sell on the installment payment plan 
if it fits the prospects’ financial situa- 
tion. Some business will renew better 
on a quarterly basis than it would on 
annual. 

“5—Previous insurance record: Aigents 
with good renewal records wrote over 
half their business on old policyholders 
while high lapse agents wrote about 
one-fourth on their policyholders. Both 
groups show a substantially better 
lapse rate on old policyholders than on 
the remainder of their business. 

“6—Settlement with application: The 
study indicates that it is highly advan- 
tageous to get cash with the application, 
or at least a partial settlement. This 
conclusion is supported by other studies 
of the effect of the collection of cash 
with the application on persistency. It 
has been found that binder receipt de- 
tached business had a lapse rate of only 
one-third of a company’s normal lapse 
rate. 


iw 


7—Plan of insurance: The combina- 





tion of protection and savings such as 
is offered by life or endowment policies 
brings lower lapse rates in the high 
and low lapse groups, while term and 
income bonds, the one without savings 
and temporary in nature, and the other 
without the insurance feature, do not 
make as good records. 

“8-Use of settlement options: Busi- 
ness written with income settlement ar- 
rangement shows much lower lapse 
rate. Our study revealed that low lapse 
agents wrote 14 percent of their busi- 
ness with settlement agreements, as 
compared with one percent for the high 
lapse group. 

“9-Age of prospect: The older a 
man is when he buys his insurance the 
more he appreciates it and the less will- 
ing he is to part with it. This in gen- 
eral is the answer of the survey to the 
question of age.” 

The positive use of these nine factors 
will prove beyond all doubt that they 
largely determine the difference between 
renewal lapse and the difference be- 
tween maximum and minimum earnings 
on business produced. Mr. Ljung 
showed an interesting persistency rat- 
ing chart which gives the percentage 
grade for all factors applied to a pros- 
pect and given proper grading. By ap- 
plying the chart to prospects and ap- 
plicants the agent can get a good pic- 
ture of the profit derived from selling 
efforts. Obviously the agent should try 
to avoid the prospects who would tend 
to hold down his earnings. 


Follow Quality Business 


The man who wants to make money 
in life insurance should follow quality 
business principles. There is nothing 
new about the principles involved, said 
Mr. Ljung, they simply remove the 
craze for volume in order to see the 
right and profitable side of the picture. 

Mr. Ljung cited a man of his com- 
pany whose production is around $150,- 
000, but in the last 10 years he has 
averaged $2,000 a year in renewal com- 
missions. This agent said that he has 
always tried to select the type of pros- 
pect that would give him quality busi- 
ness, because it is the only type of busi- 
ness that is profitable to all concerned. 
Policies sold to prospects who can pay 
for them, sold to cover specific pur- 
poses and including a definite program 
will give less trouble and allow more 
time for service and soliciting. 





Working Methods of Large 
Producers Analyzed 





Two outstanding producers of Seattle, 
William E. Sander, Mutual Life “mil- 
lionaire,’ and Fred Elo, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, gave a detailed report of their 
methods before the Seattle Chartered 
Life Underwriters meeting. Mr. Elo’s 
analysis of his business showed 55 cases 
for $243,000 other than single premium 
annuities, practically all being written 
during the first 7% months of the year. 
Of this total, four cases were under $2,- 
000, 27 from two to five, 18 from five to 
ten, and 6 for $10,000 and over. 

Twenty-one cases were from policy- 
olders for a total of $91,500, 19 from com- 
pany leads for $88,000, 5 from friends 
for $33,000, and 10 from referred leads 
for $30,500. Occupations of applicants 
were: Professional men three for $23,- 
000, proprietors of businesses six for 
$43,000, salaried executives 19 for $89,- 
500, medium personnel 10 for $36,000 
and employes eight for $25,500. Women 





written were one housewife for a single 
premium annuity, six business women for 








$20,000 and three women employes for 
$6,000. No children were written. A 
classification by ages showed 19 cases 
for $65,000 from the age group 20 to 
29, 19 for $97,000 from the group 30 to 
39, and 17 for $81,000 from the group 
40 to 49. 


Type of Policies. 
Written by Mr. Elo 


Kinds of policies written were: Term 
six for $25,000, ordinary life five for $30,- 
000, endowment four for $10,000 and 
retirement income 40 for $178,000. 

Mr. Elo described a “Grade A” or 
first-class prospect for him as an ex- 
ecutive type of man, between 30 and 40, 
married, with one or more children, head 
of a business or in line for advancement 
and having the will or ambition to ad- 
vance; his income should be $4000 to 
$5000 per year. On the average, Mr. Elo 
finds that this prospect has about $10,- 
000 of life insurance in force. 

He uses most frequently a pre-ap- 











@ ALES IDEA 
OF THE WEEK 





SOCIAL SECURITY AN AID 


The social security act is being used 
successfully by Roland L. Cummins, 
Mutual Trust Life general agent, at 
Trenton, N. J., in his sales work. He 
goes to the employer and urges him to 
provide for his own old age protection 
through life insurance, just as the social 
security act provides for his employes. 
In soliciting an employe who comes un- 
der the act. Mr. Cummins asks him if 
he knows the benefits he will receive. 
In most cases the man does not. Mr. 
Cummins figures it up and shows him 
the inadequacy of the amount and sug- 
gests that he take an additional policy so 
as to provide enough money at 65 to 
really live on. Many of these prospects 
have not thought much of providing a 
retirement income before the act was 
passed, and now that they are going to 
have some income, they are receptive to 
the idea of making it adequate. Mr. 
Cummins has also had success with 
farmers and school teachers, who do not 
come under the act. 








proach letter, seldom uses the telephone 
for a first call as he feels it important to 
greet the prospect in person and smile. 
About 15 percent of his business is sold 
on the first interview, the bulk on the 
second and third interviews. Up to 
1932, Mr. Elo had an unbroken record 
of weekly production over 10 years. His 
record was broken on account of illness 
but he later had a new record of three 
years, broken by a vacation. In 1936, 
he built another record of 27 weeks 
which was broken for another vacation 
period. He stated his app-a-week record 
had been a real inspiration to him and 
that he was starting a new record at 
this time. 

Mr. Elo was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Seattle Life Underwriters 
Association. 


Sander Has Production 
of Over a Million 


Mr. Sander’s_ production analysis 
showed 94 cases for $1,013,271, his sec- 
ond successive million dollar year. His 
cases, by size, were 22 under $2,000, 
three from two to five, 20 from five to 
ten, 33 from ten to 25 and 11 for $25,000 
and over. The source of business was 
as follows: Policyholders 25 cases, com- 
pany leads five, friends 8, acquaintances 
two, referred leads 54. Occupations 
were professional men 20, proprietors of 
businesses 31, salaried executives 17, 
medium personnel one, employes eight. 
Women written were housewives four 
and business women eight. He wrote 
5 children. Ages of buyers were as fol- 
lows: Under 20, five cases; 20 to 29, 24 
cases; 30 to 39, 39 cases; 40 to 49, 19 
cases; 50 to 59, five cases, and 60 to 65, 
two cases. 


Two-thirds of Sales 
For Family Protection 


In analyzing the insurance needs satis- 
fied, Mr. Sander classed about two-thirds 
of his business as being for family pro- 
tection, 15 cases for $206,500 for busi- 
ness protection, and two cases for $100,- 
000 for taxes and administration ex- 
penses. He stated that practically all 
his applicants bought to a larger total 
than they had ever owned and the new 
policies were not purchased to replace 
business dropped in recent years. He 
defined his “Grade A” or first-class pros- 
pect as “a family man, about 40, either 
a professional man or a business execu- 
tive.” He has used no pre-approach 
literature or letters and on referred leads 
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always calls by telephone for an appoint- 
ment. He will not make such a call 
without an appointment. In two in- 
stances, he was unable to get a call 
through to prospects whose names had 
been given him, the secretary refusing 
to make the connection. When in Port- 
land, Ore., he called both men by long 
distance telephone, the secretary passing 
the calls through without question as to 
who was calling. In cach case, he in- 
troduced himself as Will Sander of the 
Mutual Life in Seattle and requested an 
appointment for the next day in Seattle. 
He was asked whether he was actually 
calling from Portland, and secured the 
desired appointments in each case. He 
made the calls the following day and 
wrote one case, retaining the other as a 
good future prospect. 


Sander Is 100 Percent 
For Time Control 


Mr. Sander states that he is “100 per- 
cent for time control.” He came into 
the business with the promise of fol- 
lowing a strict time control plan and has 
continued it regularly because it has 
made money for him. He has a record 
of 237 weeks of consecutive weekly pro- 
duction covering the entire period since 
he entered the business. 

His ratio of first calls to interviews in 


1936 was two and one-half to one, inter- 
views to definite proposals about one 
and one-half to one, and proposals to 
sales four to one. He made 1,605 calls 
in 1936. 

He has used consistently two “canned” 
sales talks, one on minimum income, 
stressing the question ‘What is the least 
amount of income your family can get 
along with?” the other a “picture-tak- 
ing” interview. 

Mr. Sander stated that about 20 per- 
cent of his business was written in his 
own office, and that most of his cases 
were written on a basis. In 
answer to the same question, Mr. Elo 
stated that about 65 percent of his busi- 
ness is written on a binding receipt. 


Iowa Reserves Mounting 


DES MOINES, Jan. 21.—Reserve 
deposits of Iowa companies in custody 
of the insurance commissioner total 
$478,000,000, an increase of $57,000,000 
the past year, Governor Herring told 
the legislature in his message. 

Premium taxes and fees collected for 
the biennium total $3,304,000, with in- 
surance department expenditures only 
$86,000. 

He reported $1,741,000,000 of life in- 
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Inspection Reports Considered 





Retail Credit Manager Tells Detroit 
Association of Precautions Taken in 
Securing Information 





DETROIT, Jan. 21.—The possibility 
of obtaining prejudiced data on life ap- 
plicants through inspection bureau re- 
ports is not as serious as some general 
agents seem to believe it is, W. H. 
Hooper, manager Retail Credit Com- 
pany, told the January meeting of the 
Associated Life General Agents & 
Managers of Detroit. 

Inspection companies are constantly 
on guard against prejudice in the infor- 
mation, Mr. Hooper said. Unfavorable 
data are always checked and where pos- 
sible are confirmed from other sources 
before it is reported, he declared. Errors 
are most apt to creep in in regard to 
favorable information, as some persons 
are anxious to give friends and asso- 
ciates “a good send-off.” 

Inspection companies employ only the 
highest grade of men to make the actual 
inspections, Mr. Hooper asserted. His 
own force in Detroit is 31 years of age, 
6 years and 3 months of experience and 
87 percent have had college training. 


Difficulties Involved 


The principal difficulty that the in- 
spectors have to meet is carelessness in 
preparing the request for the inspection. 
Special angles, such as a woman appli- 
cant, married, who is posing as single 
in her employment, should be clearly 
set forth for the guidance of the in- 
spector. 

Henry E. McCurry, McCurry Service, 
conducted a round-table discussion of 
the problems of inspections and 
answered many questions from the 
floor. 

F. H. Haviland, vice-president Con- 
necticut General, will speak at the Feb- 
ruary meeting on inducting men into 
the business and guiding their activities 
while J. Harry Wood, John Hancock 
Mutual comptroller of agents, will speak 
at the March session. 


“Old Timers” Cemeed by 
Los Angeles Association 


The luncheon-meeting of the Life In- 
surance Managers’ Association of Los 
Angeles, with Vice-president Leon A. 
Soper, Phoenix Mutual, presiding in the 
absence of President W. T. Shepard, 
Lincoln National, featured “Old Timers 
Day”—the entertainment program being 
devoted to discussion. of reminiscences 
by the “old guard.” It included a 
resume of conditions existing in the 
life field in the old days prior to the 
organization of the managers club in 
1912, with a review of the results accom- 
plished by it, directly and indirectly. 


‘Speakers were W. K. Murphy, general 


agent Northwestern Mutual Life and the 
oldest member of the association; John 
Newton Russell, Pacific Mutual, for 
many years home office agency manager, 
who with the late George A. Rathbun, 
Equitable of New York, was instru- 
mental in organizing the Managers’ Club 
in 1912, and George H. Page, California- 
Western States Life, who joined the club 
in 1916. Each of these talks was inter- 
esting in the highest degree—many per- 
sonal experiences, some of which were 
of a humorous nature, being related in 
describing conditions which existed in 
the local field of the life insurance busi- 
ness twenty-five years ago. 

High tributes were paid to B. P. 
Rouse, former general agent Mutual 
Benefit Life, and regretting his retire- 
ment from active service in agency man- 
agement but welcoming him to honorary 
membership in the association. 


Clyde L. Baer, A. F. Gillis agency 
Provident Mutual in Newark, led the en- 





tire field in paid production last year. 
















































































Jerome Clark Gives Addreg 


Union Central’s Vice-president Diy 
cusses Persistency Rating Plan With 
the Cincinnati Managers 








Jerome Clark, vice-president of 
Union Central, addressed the Associat 
Life General Agents and Managers 
Cincinnati on “‘Persistency Rating: 
Mr. ‘Clark, a vigorous champion of 
persistency rating plan as developed 
the Sales Research Bureau, dwelt 
length upon the use of persister 
charts in building and holding togeth 
a quality organization of producers, 
plan now in use by the Union Centr 
in connection with ‘all new business 
believed to be highly valuable fre 
both agent’s and manager’s viewpoint 
For the one it helps to improve th 
quality of business written and com 
quently to increase commission income 
for the other it offers an instrument f 
ready checking of the sales faults in hig 
staff and a comprehensive basis for 
curate agency production analysis. 
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Sales Bureau Sets Course Dates 


The first of the Life Insurance Sale 
Research Bureau’s 1937 schools @ 
agency management will be held Fe 
8-19 at Niagara Falls, Ont. Variog 
phases of life agency operations will be 
covered in lectures and a_ series of 
seminars and personal conferences be 
tween students and members of the staff 

The school faculty has been enlarged 
since last year and at Niagara Falls will 
consist of the following bureau ment 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., bur 
manager; H. Jamison, Kenneth 
Miller, Rensis Likert, Kenilworth H 
Mathus and W. W. Malcolm. Other 
two-week schools have been scheduled 
by the bureau for this year as follows? 
April 26-May 7, Rye, N. Y.; June 7-18 
and July 12-23, Chicago. 


Tries Out Salaried Agents 


Herbert W. Vaden, Richmond mate 
ager of the Guardian Life, reports he 
obtained especially good results from! 
two agents he put on at the beginning 
of the year, starting them off on a salaty 
of $25 per week each. Each of them 
covered the state of Virginia, working 
out of his office in Richmond and traver 
ing in motor cars. One of them ha 
since had his salary raised to $35 pé 
week. The salaries were in addition (0 
commissions on business written. Mfr 
Vaden believes that he could get best 
results by having all his agents work of 
of his Richmond office instead of some! 
of them working out of their home tow!s 
in different parts of the state. 4M 
agency was one of the topnotchers i 
southeastern territory during the yeah 
He was in educational work for several 
years before going with the Guardiatl 
15 years ago. -The production of his 
agency last year exceeded that of the] 
preceding year by 50 percent. 





Roberts Syracuse Head 


At their annual election, Syracuse, Ny 
Y., managers and general agents S@ 
lected D. L. Roberts president for the 
coming year. He is manager for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa and has Dbeé#l 
long active locally in the life insurantt 
fraternity. Assisting him will be P. H. 
Hearle, Phoenix Mutual, as vice-prest 
dent, and A. E. Lennox, Prudentiahy 
secretary-treasurer. 


New Book on Conservation 


A mimeographed work of 64 pag@r 
“Conservation in All Its Phases,” has 
been published by the Life Insurange 
Conservation Association of Canada. # 
was written by the senior conservatiol 
men of six Canadian companies, embo bs 
ing material submitted at meetings 

















the association the past five years. 





